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NOTE 

These essays are all taken from the first 
five volumes of my series of “Prejudices,” 
begun in 1919 and still going on. I have 
made a few changes, but they are of no 
importance: the collection is a selection, 
not a revision. A similar selection, bearing 
the same title but in two volumes, is pub- 
lished in England in the Travellers’ Li- 
brary of Mr. Jonathan Cape, my English 

publisher. But the English and Amer- 

ican collections are not identical. 


H. L. M. 
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SELECTED PREJUDICES 


I 
HIGH AND GHOSTLY MATTERS 


1. The Cosmic Secretariat 


Tue ARGUMENT BY DESIGN, ONCE THE BULWARK OF 
Christian apologetics, is so full of holes that it is no 
wonder that it has had to be abandoned. The more, 
indeed, the theologian seeks to prove the wisdom and 
omnipotence of God by His works, the more he is 
dashed by evidences of divine incompetence and stu- 
pidity. The world is not actually well run; it is very 
badly run, and no Huxley was needed to labor the 
obvious fact. The human body, very adeptly de- 
signed in some details, is cruelly and _ senselessly 
bungled in other details, and every reflective first- 
year medical student must notice a hundred ways to 
improve it. How are we to reconcile this mixture of 
finesse and blundering with the concept of a single 
omnipotent Designer, to whom all problems are 
equally easy? If He could contrive so efficient and 
durable a machine as the human hand, then how did 
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He come to make such botches as the tonsils, the 
gall-bladder, the uterus and the prostate gland? If 
He could perfect the hip joint and the ear, then why 
did He boggle the teeth? 

Having never encountered in the devotional and 
dogmatic literature a satisfactory—or even a re- 
motely plausible—answer to such questions, I have 
had to go to the trouble of devising one myself. It 
is, at all events, quite simple, and in strict accord 
with all the known facts. In brief, it is this: that the 
theory that the universe is run by a single God must 
be abandoned, and that in place of it we must set up 
the theory that it is actually run by a committee or 
board of gods, all of equal puissance and authority. 
Once this concept is grasped all the difficulties that 
have vexed theologians vanish, and human experi- 
ence instantly lights up the whole dark scene. We 
observe in everyday life what happens when au- 
thority is divided, and great decisions are reached by 
consultation and compromise. We know that the ef- 
fects at times, particularly when one of the consult- 
ants runs away with the others, are very good, but 
we also know that they are usually extremely bad. 
Such a mixture, precisely, is on display in the cos- 
mos. It presents a series of brilliant successes in the 
midst of an infinity of failures. 

I contend that my theory is the only one ever put 
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HIGH AND GHOSTLY MATTERS 
forward that completely accounts for the clinical 
picture. Every other theory, facing such facts as sin, 
disease and disaster, is forced to admit the supposi- 
tion that Omnipotence, after all, may not be omnip- 
otent—a plain absurdity. I need toy with no such 
nonsense. I may assume that every god belonging to 
the council which rules the universe is infinitely wise 
and infinitely powerful, and yet not evade the plain 
fact that most of the acts of that council are igno- 
rant and foolish. In truth, my assumption that a 
council exists is tantamount to an a ‘priori assump- 
tion that its acts are ignorant and foolish, for no 
act of any conceivable council can be otherwise. Is 
the human hand perfect, or, at all events, practical 
and praiseworthy? Then I account for it on the 
ground that it was designed by some single member 
of the council—that the business was handed over 
to him by inadvertence or as a result of an irrecon- 
cilable difference of opinion among the others. Had 
more than one member participated actively in its 
design it would have been measurably less meritori- 
ous than it is, for the sketch offered by the original 
designer would have been forced to run the gauntlet 
of criticisms and suggestions from all the other coun- 
cillors, and human experience teaches us that most 
of these criticisms and suggestions would have been 
inferior to the original idea—that many of them, in 
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fact, would have had nothing in them save a petty 
desire to maul and spoil the original idea. 

But do I here accuse the high gods of harboring 
discreditable human weaknesses? If I do, then my 
excuse is that it is impossible to imagine them doing 
the work universally ascribed to them without admit- 
ting their possession of such weaknesses. One cannot 
imagine a god spending weeks and months, and 
maybe whole geological epochs, laboring over the de- 
sign of the human kidney without assuming him to 
have been moved by a powerful impulse to express 
himself vividly, to marshal and publish his ideas, to 
win public credit among his fellows—in brief, with- 
out assuming him to be egoistic. And one cannot as- 
sume him to be egoistic without assuming him to pre- 
fer the adoption of his own ideas to the adoption of © 
any other god’s. I defy anyone to make the contrary 
assumption without plunging instantly into clouds 
of mysticism. Ruling it out, one comes inevitably to 
the conclusion that the inept management of the uni- 
verse must be ascribed to clashes of egos, %.¢., to 
petty spites and revenges among the gods, for any 
one of them alone, since we must assume him to be 
infinitely wise and powerful, could run it perfectly. 
We suffer from bad stomachs simply because the 
god who first proposed making a stomach aroused 
thereby the ill-nature of those who had not thought ~ 
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of it, and because they proceeded instantly to wreak 
that ill-nature upon him by improving, i. ¢., botch- . 
ing, his work. We must reproduce our species in the 
familiar arduous, uneconomic, embarrassing and al- 
most pathological manner because the god who de- 
vised the excellent process prevailing among the 
protozoa had to be put in his place when he proposed 
to extend it to the Primates. 


2. The Nature of Faith 


Many years ago, when I was more enterprising in- 
tellectually than I am to-day, I proposed the appli- 
cation of Haeckel’s celebrated biogenetic law—to 
wit, that the history of the individual rehearses the 
history of the species—to the domain of human 
ideas. So applied, it leads to some superficially star- 
tling but probably quite sound conclusions, for ex- 
ample, that an adult poet is simply an individual in a 
state of arrested development—in brief, a sort of 
moron. Just as all of us, in utero, pass through a 
stage in which we are tadpoles, and almost indistin- 
guishable from the tadpoles which afterward become 
frogs, so all of us pass through a stage, in our non- 
age, when we are poets. A youth of seventeen who is 
not a poet is simply an ass: his development has been 
~ arrested even anterior to the stage of the intellectual 
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tadpole. But a man of fifty who still writes poetry 
is either an unfortunate who has never developed, in- — 
tellectually, beyond his teens, or a conscious buffoon 
who pretends to be something that he isn’t—some- 
thing far younger and juicier than he actually is—, 
just as the late Richard Mansfield, in Schiller’s 
play, pretended, by the use of a falsetto voice and a 
girlish skip, to be the eighteen-year-old Don Carlos. 
Something else, of course, may enter into it. The 
buffoonery may be partly conscious and deliberate, 
and partly Freudian. Many an aging man keeps on 
writing poetry simply because it gives him the illu- 
sion that he is still young. For the same reason, per- 
haps, he plays tennis, wears green cravats, and tries 
to convince himself that he is in love. 

It is my conviction that no normal man ever fell 
in love, within the ordinary meaning of the term, 
after the age of thirty. He may, at forty, pursue the - 
female of his species with great assiduity, and he 
may, at fifty, sixty or even seventy, “woo” and 
marry a more or less fair one in due form of law, 
but the impulse that moves him to these follies at 
such ages is never the complex of outlandish illusions 
and hallucinations that poets describe as love. This 
complex is quite natural to all males between adoles- 
cence and the age of, say, twenty-five, when the kid- 
neys begin to disintegrate. For a youth to reach 
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twenty-one without having fallen in love in an abject 
and preposterous manner would be for doubts to be 
- raised as to his normalcy. But if he does it after his 
. wisdom teeth are cut, it is no more than a sign that 
they have been cut in vain—that he is still in his 
teens, whatever his biological and legal age. Love, 
so-called, is based upon a view of women that is im- 
possible to any man who has had any experience of 
them. Such a man may, to the end of his life, enjoy 
the charm of their society, and even respect them 
and admire them, but, however much he respects 
and admires them, he nevertheless sees them more or 
less clearly, and seeing them clearly is fatal to the 
true romance. Find a man of forty-five who heaves 
and moans over a woman, however amiable and 
lovely, in the manner of a poet and you will behold 
. either a man who ceased to develop intellectually at 
twenty-four or thereabout, or a fraud who has his 
eye on the lands, tenements and hereditaments of the 
lady’s deceased first husband. Or upon her talents as 
nurse, cook, amanuensis and audience. This, no 
doubt, is what George Bernard Shaw meant when 
he said that every man over forty is a scoundrel. 
As I say, my suggestion has not been adopted by 
psychologists, who, in the main, are a very conserva- 
tive and unimaginative body of men. If they applied 
the biogenetic law in the field of religion they might 
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SELECTED PREJUDICES 
make some interesting observations. The chances are, 
indeed, that religion belongs exclusively to an ex- 
tremely early stage of human development, and that 
its rapid decay in the world since the Reformation is 
evidence of a very genuine progress. Reduced to its 
logical essence, every religion now advocated in 
Christendom is simply the doctrine that there are 
higher powers, infinitely wise and virtuous, which 
take an active interest in the sordid everyday affairs 
of men, and not infrequently intervene in them. 
This doctrine is not purely romantic and a priori; 
it is based upon what is regarded by its subscribers 
as objective evidence. But it must be plain that that . 
evidence tends to go to pieces as human knowledge 
widens—that it appears massive and impressive in 
direct proportion as the individual impressed is ig- 
norant. A few hundred years ago practically every 
phenomenon of nature was ascribed to superhuman 
intervention. The plague, for example, was caused by 
God’s anger. So was war. So was lightning. Today 
no enlightened man believes anything of the kind. 
All these phenomena are seen to be but links in an 
endless chain of amoral causation, and it is known 
that, given a certain quite intelligible and usually in- 
evitable combination of causes, they will appear in- 
fallibly as effects. Thus religion gradually loses its 
old objective authority, and becomes more and more 
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a mere sentimentality. An enlightened man’s view 
of it is almost indistinguishable from his view of the 
Spirit of 1776, the Henty books, and the rosewood 
casket containing his grandmother’s false teeth. 

Such a man is not “dead” to religion. He was not 
born with a congenital inaptitude for it. He has 
simply outgrown it, as he has outgrown poetry, So- 
cialism and romantic love. At adolescence practically 
all individuals have attacks of piety, but that is only 
_ saying that their powers of perception, at that age, 
outrun their knowledge. They observe the phe- 
nomenon, but cannot account for it. Later on, un- 
less their development is arrested, they gradually 
emerge from that romantic and spookish fog, just as 
they emerge from the hallucinations of secular 
amour. I speak here, of course, of individuals gen- 
uinely capable of education—always a small mi- 
nority. If, as the Army tests of conscripts showed, 
nearly 50% of American adult males never get be- 
yond the mental development of a twelve-year-old 
child, then it must be obvious that a much smaller 
number get beyond the mental development of a 
youth at the end of his teens. I put that number, at 
a venture, at 5%. The remaining 95% never quite 
free themselves from religion superstitions. They 
may no longer believe that it is an act of God every 
time an individual catches a cold, or sprains his 
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ankle, or cuts himself shaving, but they are pretty 
sure to see some trace of divine intervention in it if 
he is struck by lightning, or hanged, or afflicted with 
leprosy or syphilis. That God personally causes wars 
has been believed by all the Presidents of the United 
States, save Grover Cleveland, since Jefferson’s 
time. During the late war the then President actu- 
ally set aside a day for praying to God to stop what 
He had started as soon as possible, and on terms 
favorable to American investments. This was not 
done, remember, by a voodoo man in the Congo for- 
est, but by a sound Presbyterian, a Ph.D. of Johns 
Hopkins University, and the best-dressed professor ° 
ever seen at Princeton. 

I have said that all modern religions are based, at 
least on their logical side, on this notion that there 
are higher powers which observe all the doings of 
man, and constantly take a hand in them. It should 
be added that a corollary is almost always appended, 
to the effect that these higher powers also pronounce 
ethical judgments upon such human acts as happen 
to be performed without this intervention, and are 
themselves animated by a lofty and impeccable mor- 
ality. Most religions, of course, also embrace a con- 
cept of higher powers that are not benign, but malig- 
nant—that is, they posit the existence of demons as 
well as of gods. But there are very few in which the 
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HIGH AND GHOSTLY MATTERS 
demons are regarded as superior to the gods, or even 
as their full equals. The great majority of creeds, 
East and West, savage and so-called civilized, put 
the gods far above the demons, and teach that the 
gods always wish the good of man, and that man’s 
virtue and happiness run in direct ratio to his obe- 
dience to their desires. That is, they are all based 
upon the doctrine of what is called the goodness of 
God. This is true preéminently of the chief oriental 
faiths: Buddhism, Brahminism and Confucianism. 
It is true even of Christianity, despite its luxuriant 
demonology. No true Christian can believe that God 
ever deliberately and wantonly injures him, or could 
conceivably wish him ill. The slings and arrows of 
God, he believes, are brought down upon him by his 
own ignorance and contumacy. He believes that if 
he could be like God he would be perfect. 

This doctrine of the goodness of God, it seems to 
me, is no more, at bottom, than an evidence of ar- 
rested intellectual development. It does not fit into 
what we know of the nature and operations of the 
cosmos today ; it is a survival from a day of universal 
ignorance. That it is still given credit in the Far 
East is not surprising, for the intellectual develop- 
ment of the Far East, despite all the nonsense that 
is talked about Indian and Chinese “philosophy,” is 
really no further advanced than that of Europe was 
11 
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in the time of St. Louis. The most profound Hindoo 
or Chinese “philosopher” believes, as objective facts, 
things that would make even a Mississippi Congress- 
man snicker, and so his “philosophy” is chiefly 
worthless, as was that of the Greeks. The Greeks 
sometimes guessed right, just as the swamis and 
yoghis of Los Angeles sometimes guess right, but in 
the main their speculations, being based upon false 
observations, were valueless, and no one would pay 
any attention to them today if it were not for the 
advertising they get from theologians, who find them 
to their taste, and professional “philosophers,” who 
make a living trying to teach them to sophomores. 
But if the belief in the goodness of God is natural 
to misinformed orientals, as it was natural to the 
singularly ignorant Greeks, it is certainly not nat- 
ural to the enlightened races of the West today, for 
all their science is simply a great massing of proofs 
that God, if He exists, is neither good nor bad, but 
‘simply indifferent—an infinite Force carrying on. 
the operation of unintelligible processes without the 
slightest regard, either one way or the other, for the 
comfort, safety and happiness of man. 

Why, then, does this belief survive? Largely, I 
am convinced, because it is supported by another 
hoary relic from the adolescence of the race, to wit, 
the weakness for poetry. The Jews fastened their re- 
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ligion upon the Western world, not because it was 
more reasonable than the religions of their contem- 
poraries—as a matter of fact, it was vastly less rea- 
sonable than many of them—, but because it was far 
more poetical. The poetry in it was what fetched 
the decaying Romans, and after them the barbarians 
of the North; not the so-called Christian evidences. 
For the Jews were poets of a truly colossal eloquence, 
and they put their fundamental superstitions into 
dithyrambs of such compelling loveliness that they 
disarmed the common sense even of skeptical Ro- 
mans, and so knocked out all other contemporary 
religions, many of which were in far closer accord 
with what was then known of the true operations of 
the universe. To this day no better poetry has ever 
been written. It is so powerful in its effects that 
even men who reject its content in toto are more or 
less susceptible to it. One hesitates to flout it on 
purely xsthetic grounds; however dubious it may be 
in doctrine, it is nevertheless almost perfect in form, 
and so even the most violent atheist tends to respect 
it, just as he respects a beautiful but deadly woman 
or toad-stool. For no man, of course, ever quite gets 
over poetry. He may seem to have recovered from 
it, just as he may seem to have recovered from the 
measles of his school-days, but exact observation 
teaches us that no such recovery is ever quite perfect ; 
13 
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there always remains a scar, a weakness and a mem- 
ory. 

Now, there is reason for maintaining that the 
taste for poetry, in the process of human develop- 
ment, marks a stage measurably later than the stage 
of religion. Savages so little cultured that they know 
no more of poetry than a cow have elaborate and 
often very ingenious theologies. If this be true, then 
it follows that the individual, as he rehearses the life 
of the species, is apt to carry his taste for poetry 
farther along than he carries his religion—that if 
his development is arrested at any stage before com- 
plete intellectual maturity, that arrest is far more 
likely to leave him with poetical hallucinations than 
it is to leave him with theological hallucinations. 
Thus, taking men in the mass, there are many more 
natural victims of the former than of the latter— 
and here is where the talent of the ancient Jews doe3 
its execution. It holds countless thousands to the 
faith who are actually against the faith, and the 
weakness with which it holds them is their weakness 
for poetry, te. for the beautiful but untrue. 
Put into plain, harsh words most of the articles they 
are asked to believe would revolt them, but put into 
sonorous dithyrambs the same articles fascinate and 
overwhelm them. It is not the logical substance of the 
Old Testament that continues to hold the mind of 
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modern man, for that logical substance must often 
revolt him, even when he is of sub-normal intelli- 
gence; it is the sonorous strophes of the ancient 
bards and prophets, And it is not the epistemology, 
or the natural history, or the ethnical scheme, or the 
system of jurisprudence of the New Testament that 
melts his heart and wets his eyes; it is simply the 
poetical magic of the Sermon on the Mount, the ex- 
quisite parables, and the incomparable story of the 
Child in the Manger. 

This persistence of the weakness for poetry, no 
doubt, explains the great growth of ritualism in an 
age of skepticism. Almost every day theology gets 
another blow from science. So badly has it been 
battered during the past century, indeed, that edu- 
cated men now give it little more credence than they 
give to sorcery, its ancient ally. But squeezing out 
the logical nonsense does no damage to the poetry; 
on the contrary, it frees, and, in a sense, dignifies 
the poetry. Paul’s chief doctrines, clearly stated, of- 
fend the intelligence intolerably, but clothed and 
concealed by the gorgeous vestments of the mass they 
separate themselves from logic entirely and take on 
something of the witchery of beauty. Thus there is 
a constant movement of Christians, and particularly 
of newly-intellectual Christians, from the more lit- 
eral varieties of Christian faith to the more poetical 
15 
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varieties. The normal Babbitt, in the United States, 
is born a Methodist or a Baptist, but when he begins 
to lay by money he and his wife tend to go over to 
the American branch of the Church of England, 
which is not only more fashionable but also less re- 
volting to the higher cerebral centers. His daughter, 
when she emerges from the finishing-school, is very 
High Church; his grand-daughter, if the family 
keeps its securities, will probably succumb to the 
witcheries of Rome. 

In view of all this, I am convinced that the Chris- 
tian church, as a going concern, is quite safe from 
danger, despite the rapid growth of agnosticism. | 
The theology it merchants is full of childish and dis- 
gusting absurdities; practically all the other reli- 
gions of civilized and semi-civilized man are more 
plausible. But all of these religions, including even 
Moslemism, contain the fatal defect that they ap- 
peal primarily to the reason. Christianity will sur- 
vive not only Modernism but also Fundamentalism, 
a much more difficult business. It will survive be- 
cause it makes its first and foremost appeal to that 
moony sense of the poetic which is in all men—to 
that elemental sentimentality which, in men of ar- 
rested mental development, which is to say, in the 
average men of Christendom, passes for the passion 
to seek and know beauty. 
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8. The Devotee 


Ir religion is thus charming to the more enlight- 
ened modern Christian only in proportion as it is 
poetical, z.¢., as it is regarded as not literally true, 
it is charming to the enlightened spectator only when 
it is formal and hence more or less insincere. A 
devotee on her knees in some abysmal and mysterious 
cathedral, the while solemn music sounds, and clouds 
of incense come down the wind, and priests in lux- 
urious, levantine costumes busy themselves with 
stately ceremonials in a dead and not too respectable 
language—this is unquestionably beautiful, partic- 
ularly if the devotee herself be sightly. But the same 
devotee aroused to hysterical protestations of faith 
by the shrieks and contortions of a Methodist dervish 
in the costume of a Southern member of Congress, 
her knees trembling with the fear of God, her hands 
clenched as if to do combat with Beelzebub, her 
lips discharging hosannas and hallelujahs—this is 
merely obscene. 


4. The Restoration of Beauty 


I wave said that the poetry which safeguards Chris- 
tianity from destruction today was borrowed from 
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the ancient Jews, authors of the two Testaments. 
But there was a long period during which it was 
overshadowed by purely logical ideas, many of them 
of a sort that would be called bolshevistic today. The 
principal Christians of the apostolic age were al- 
most exactly like the modern Calvinists and Wes- 
leyans—men quite without taste or imagination, 
whoopers and shouters, low vulgarians, cads. So far 
as is known, their public worship was wholly devoid 
of the sense of beauty; their sole concern was with 
the salvation of their so-called souls. Thus they left 
us nothing worth preserving—not a single church, 
or liturgy, or even hymn. The objects of art ex- . 
humed from the Catacombs are inferior to the 
drawings and statuettes of Cré-Magnon man. All 
the moving beauty that adorns the corpse of Chris- 
tianity today came into being long after the Fathers 
had perished. The faith was centuries old before 
Christians began to build cathedrals, and nearly a 
thousand years old before they learned how to build 
good ones. It was twelve hundred years old before 
they invented mariolatry—the prime cause of the 
appearance of a purely Christian poetry. We think 
of Christmas as the typical Christian festival, and 
no doubt it is; none other is so generally kept by 
Christian sects, or so rich in charm and beauty. 
Well, Christmas, as we now have it, was almost un- 
18 
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known in Christendom until the Eleventh Century, 
when the relics of St. Nicholas of Myra, originally 
the patron of pawnbrokers, were brought from the 
East to Italy. At this time the Universal Church was 
_ already torn by controversies and menaced by 
schisms, and the shadow of the Reformation was 
plainly discernible in the West. Religions, in fact, 
like castles, sunsets and women, never reach their 
maximum of beauty until they are touched by decay. 


5. End-Product 


CHRISTENDOM may be defined briefly as that part of 
the world in which, if any man stands up in public 
_ and solemnly swears that he is a Christian, all his 
auditors will laugh. 


6. Another 


Art tue end of one millennium and nine centuries 
of Christianity, it remains an unshakable assump- 
tion of the law in all Christian countries and of the 
moral judgment of Christians everywhere that if a 
man and a woman, entering a room together, close 
the door behind them, the man will come out sadder 
and the woman wiser. 
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7. Holy Clerks 


Arovunp no class of men do more false assumptions 
cluster than around the rev. clergy, our lawful com- 
missioners at the Throne of Grace. I proceed at 
once to a crass example: the assumption that clergy- 
men are necessarily religious. Obviously, it is widely 
cherished, even by clergymen themselves. The most 
ribald of us, in the presence of a holy clerk, is a bit 
self-conscious, reticent and awed. I am myself given 
to criticizing Divine Providence somewhat freely, 
but in the company of the rector of my parish, even 
at the Biertisch, I tone down my animadversions to 
a level of feeble and polite remonstrance. I know the 
fellow too well, of course, to have any actual belief 
in his piety. He is, in fact, rather less pious than the 
average right-thinking Americano, and I doubt 
gravely that the sorceries he engages in profession- 
ally every day awaken in him any emotion more 
lofty than boredom. I have heard him pray for 
Coolidge, for the heathen and for rain, but I have 
never heard him pray for himself. Nevertheless, the 
public assumption that he is highly devout, though 
I dispute it, colors all my intercourse with him, and 
deprives him of hearing some of my most searching 
and intelligent observations. 
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All that is needed to expose the hollowness of this 
ancient delusion is to consider the chain of causes 
which brings a young man to taking holy orders. 
Is it, in point of fact, an irresistible religious im- 
pulse that sets him to studying exegetics, homiletics 
and the dog-Greek of the New Testament, and an ir- 
resistible religious impulse only, or is it something 
quite different? I believe that it is something quite 
different, and that that something may be described 
briefly as a desire to shine in the world without too 
much effort. The young theologue, in brief, is com- 
monly an ambitious but somewhat lazy and incompe- 
tent fellow, and he studies theology instead of medi- 
cine or law because it offers a quicker and easier 
route to an assured job and public respect. The 
sacred sciences may be nonsensical bores, but they at 
least have the vast virtue of short-circuiting, so to 
speak, the climb up the ladder of security. The 
young doctor, for a number of years after he gradu- 
ates, either has to work for nothing or to content 
himself with the dregs of practise, and the young 
lawyer, unless he has unusual influence or complete 
atrophy of the conscience, often teeters on the edge 
of actual starvation. But the young divine is a safe 
and distinguished man the moment he is ordained; 
indeed, his popularity, especially among the faithful 
who are fair, is often greater at that moment than it 
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ever is afterward. His livelihood is assured instantly. 
At one stroke, he becomes a person of dignity and 
importance, eminent in his community, deferred to 
even by those who question his magic, and vaguely 
and pleasantly feared by those who credit it. 

These facts, you may be sure, are not concealed 
from ambitious young men of the sort I have men- 
tioned. Such young men have eyes, and even a cer- 
tain capacity for ratiocination. They observe the 
nine sons of the police sergeant: one a priest at 
twenty-five, with a fine house to live in, invitations 
to all christenings and birthday parties for miles 
around, and plenty of time to go to the ball-game on 
Summer afternoons; the others struggling desper- 
ately to make their livings as piano-movers, tin- 
roofers, motormen or bootleggers. They observe the 
young Methodist dominie in his Ford sedan, flitting 
about among the women while their husbands labor 
down in the yards district, a clean collar around his 
neck, a solid meal of fried chicken in his gizzard, 
and his name in the local paper every day. They 
observe the Baptist Gantry in his white necktie, raid- 
ing saloons, touring the bawdy-houses and raising 
hell generally, his tabernacle packed every Sunday 
night, a noble clink of silver in his collection-plates, 
and a fat purse for him now and then from the 
Ladies’ Aid or the Ku Klux Klan. Only crazy 
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women ever fall in love with young doctors or law- 
yers, but every young clergyman, if he is so inclined, 
may have a whole harem, and with infinitely less dan- 
ger than a struggling lawyer, a bootlegger or a bank 
clerk runs every day. Even if he is celibate, the gals 
bathe him in their smiles; in truth, the more celibate 
he is, the more attention he gets from them. No won- 
der his high privileges and immunities propagate 
the sin of envy! No wonder there are still candidates 
for the holy shroud, despite the vast growth of athe- 
ism among us! 

It seems to me that the majority of the young men 
who are thus sucked into holy orders are not actu- 
ally pious at all, but rather somewhat excessively 
realistic—that genuine piety is far more apt to keep 
a youth out of the pulpit than to take him into it. 
The true devotee, frequenting the sacred edifice con- 
stantly, becomes too familiar with the daily duties of 
a clergyman to see any religious satisfaction in them. 
In the main, they have nothing to do with religion 
at all, but are basically social or commercial. In so 
far as a clergyman works at all, he works as the gen- 
eral manager of a corporation, and only too often it 
is in financial difficulties and rent by factions among 
the stockholders. His specifically religious duties are 
of a routine and monotonous nature, and must needs 
depress him mightily, as a surgeon is depressed by 
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the endless snaring of tonsils and excision of append- 
ices. He debases spiritual exaltation by reducing it 
to a hollow and meaningless formality, as a politician 
debases patriotism and a lady of joy debases love. 
He becomes, in the end, quite anesthetic to religion, 
and even hostile to it. The fact is made distressingly 
visible by the right rev. the bench of bishops. For a 
bishop to fall on his knees spontaneously and begin 
to pray to God would make almost as great a scandal 
as if he mounted his throne in a bathing-suit. The 
piety of the ecclesiastic, on such high levels, be- 
comes wholly formal and theoretical. The servant of 
God has been lifted so near to the saints and become 
so familiar with the inner workings of the divine 
machinery that the sense of awe and wonder has 
oozed out of him. He can no more undergo a genuine 
religious experience than a veteran scene-shifter can 
laugh at the wheezes of the First Gravedigger. It 
is, perhaps, well that this is so. If the higher clergy 
were actually religious some of their own sermons 
and pastoral epistles would scare them to death. 
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Has rr BEEN DULY MARKED BY HISTORIANS THAT 
the late William Jennings Bryan’s last secular act 
on this globe of sin was to catch flies? A curious de- 
tail, and not without its sardonic overtones. He was 
the most sedulous fly-catcher in American history, 
and in many ways the most successful. His quarry, 
of course, was not Musca domestica but Homo nean- 
dertalensis. For forty years he tracked it with coo 
and bellow, up and down the rustic backways of the 
Republic. Wherever the flambeaux of Chautauqua 
smoked and guttered, and the bilge of Idealism ran 
in the veins, and Baptist pastors dammed the brooks 
with the sanctified, and men gathered who were 
weary and heavy laden, and their wives who were 
full of Peruna and as fecund as the shad (Alosa sap- 
idissima)—there the indefatigable Jennings set up 
his traps and spread his bait. He knew every country 
town in the South and West, and he could crowd 
the most remote of them to suffocation by simply 
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winding his horn. The city proletariat, transiently 
flustered by him in 1896, quickly penetrated his 
buncombe and would have no more of him; the cock- 
ney gallery jeered him at every Democratic national 
convention for twenty-five years. But out where the 
grass grows high, and the horned cattle dream away 
the lazy afternoons, and men still fear the powers 
and principalities of the air—out there between the 
corn-rows he held his old puissance to the end. There 
was no need of beaters to drive in his game. The 
news that he was coming was enough. For miles the 
flivver dust would choke the roads. And when he rose 
at the end of the day to discharge his Message there 
would be such breathless attention, such a rapt and 
enchanted ecstasy, such a sweet rustle of amens as 
the world had not known since Johann fell to Herod’s 
sardonic ax. 

There was something peculiarly fitting in the fact 
that his last days were spent in a one-horse Tennes- 
see village, and that death found him there. The man 
felt at home in such simple and Christian scenes. 
He liked people who sweated freely, and were not 
debauched by the refinements of the toilet. Making 
his progress up and down the Main Street of little 
Dayton, surrounded by gaping primates from the 
upland valleys of the Cumberland Range, his coat 
laid aside, his bare arms and hairy chest shining 
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damply, his bald head sprinkled with dust—so ac- 
countred and on display he was obviously happy. He 
liked getting up early in the morning, to the tune of 
cocks crowing on the dunghill. He liked the heavy, 
greasy victuals of the farmhouse kitchen. He liked 
country lawyers, country pastors, all country people. 
He like country sounds and country smells. I be- 
lieve that this liking was sincere—perhaps the only 
sincere thing in the man. His nose showed no uneasi- 
ness when a hillman in faded overalls and hickory 
shirt accosted him on the street, and besought him 
for light upon some mystery of Holy Writ. The 
simian gabble of the cross-roads was not gabble to 
him, but wisdom of an occult and superior sort. In 
the presence of city folks he was palpably uneasy. 
Their clothes, I suspect, annoyed him, and he was 
suspicious of their too delicate manners. He knew 
all the while that they were laughing at him—if not 
at his baroque theology, then at least at his alpaca 
pantaloons. But the yokels never laughed at him. 
To them he was not the huntsman but the prophet, 
and toward the end, as he gradually forsook mun- 
dane politics for more ghostly concerns, they began 
to elevate him in their hierarchy. When he died he 
was the peer of Abraham. His old enemy, Wilson, 
aspiring to the same white and shining robe, came 
‘down with a thump. But Bryan made the grade. His 
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place in the Tennessee hagiography is secure. If the 
village barber saved any of his hair, then it is curing 
gall-stones down there to-day. 

But what label will he bear in more urbane regions? 
One, I fear, of a far less flattering kind. Bryan lived 
too long, and descended too deeply into the mud, to 
be taken seriously hereafter by fully literate men, 
even of the kind who write school-books. There was 
a scattering of sweet words in his funeral notices, 
but it was no more than a response to conventional 
sentimentality. The best verdict the most romantic 
editorial writer could dredge up, save in the humor- 
less South, was to the general effect that his im- 
becilities were excused by his earnestness—that un- 
der his clowning, as under that of the juggler of 
Notre Dame, there was the zeal of a steadfast soul. 
But this was apology, not praise; precisely the same 
thing might be said of Mary Baker G. Eddy, the 
late Czar Nicholas, or Czolgosz. The truth is that 
even Bryan’s sincerity will probably yield to what 
is called, in other fields, definitive criticism. Was he 
sincere when he opposed imperialism in the Philip- 
pines, or when he fed it with deserving Democrats 
in Santo Domingo? Was he sincere when he tried to 
shove the Prohibitionists under the table, or when he 
seized their banner and began to lead them with 
loud whoops? Was he sincere when he bellowed 
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against war, or when he dreamed of himself as a tin- 
soldier in uniform, with a grave reserved among the 
generals? Was he sincere when he denounced the late 
John W, Davis, or when he swallowed Davis? Was 
he sincere when he fawned over Champ Clark, or 
when he betrayed Clark? Was he sincere when he 
pleaded for tolerance in New York, or when he 
bawled for the faggot and the stake in Tennessee? 

This talk of sincerity, I confess, fatigues me. If the 
fellow was sincere, then so was P. T. Barnum. The 
word is disgraced and degraded by such uses. He 
was, in fact, a charlatan, a mountebank, a zany with- 
out shame or dignity. His career brought him into 
contact with the first men of his time; he preferred 
the company of rustic ignoramuses. It was hard to 
believe, watching him at Dayton, that he had trav- 
eled, that he had been received in civilized societies, 
that he had been a high officer of state. He seemed 
only a poor clod like those around him, deluded by a 
childish theology, full of an almost pathological ha- 
tred of all learning, all human dignity, all beauty, 
all fine and noble things. He was a peasant come 
home to the barnyard. Imagine a gentleman, and you 
have imagined everything that he was not. What 
animated him from end to end of his grotesque 
career was simply ambition—the ambition of a com- 
mon man to get his hand upon the collar of his su- 
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periors, or, failing that, to get his thumb into their 
eyes. He was born with a roaring voice, and it had 
the trick of inflaming half-wits. His whole career 
was devoted to raising those half-wits against their 
betters, that he himself might shine. His last battle 
will be grossly misunderstood if it is thought of as 
a mere exercise in fanaticism—that is, if Bryan the 
Fundamentalist Pope is mistaken for one of the bu- 
colic Fundamentalists. There was much more in it 
than that, as everyone knows who saw him on the field. 
What moved him, at bottom, was simply hatred of 
the city men who had laughed at him so long, and 
brought him at last to so tatterdemalion an estate. ~ 
He lusted for revenge upon them. He yearned to lead 
the anthropoid rabble against them, to punish them 
for their execution upon him by attacking the very 
vitals of their civilization. He went far beyond the 
bounds of any merely religious frenzy, however in- 
ordinate. When he began denouncing the notion that 
man is a mammal even some of the hinds at Dayton 
were agape. And when, brought upon Darrow’s cruel 
hook, he writhed and tossed in a very fury of malig- 
nancy, bawling against the baldest elements of sense 
and decency like a man frantic—when he came to 
that tragic climax of his striving there were snickers 
among the hinds as well as hosannas. 

Upon that hook, in truth, Bryan committed suicide, 
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as a legend as well as in the body. He staggered from 
the rustic court ready to die, and he staggered from 
it ready to be forgotten, save as a character in a 
third-rate farce, witless and in poor taste. It was 
plain to everyone who knew him, when he came to 
Dayton, that his great days were behind him—that, 
for all the fury of his hatred, he was now definitely 
an old man, and headed at last for silence. There 
was a vague, unpleasant manginess about his appear- 
ance ; he somehow seemed dirty, though a close glance 
showed him as carefully shaven as an actor, and clad 
- In immaculate linen. All the hair was gone from the 
dome of his head, and it had begun to fall out, too, 
behind his ears, in the obscene manner of the late 
Samuel Gompers. The resonance had departed from 
his voice; what was once a bugle blast had become 
reedy and quavering. Who knows that, like Demos- 
thenes, he had a lisp? In the old days, under the 
magic of his eloquence, no one noticed it. But when 
he spoke at Dayton it was always audible. 

When I first encountered him, on the sidewalk in 
front of the office of the rustic lawyers who were his 
associates in the Scopes case, the trial was yet to 
begin, and so he was still expansive and amiable. 
I had printed in the Nation, a week or so before, 
an article arguing that the Tennessee anti-evolution 
law, whatever its wisdom, was at least constitutional 
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—that the rustics of the State had a clear right to 
have their progeny taught whatever they chose, and 
kept secure from whatever knowledge violated their 
superstitions. The old boy professed to be delighted 
with the argument, and gave the gaping bystanders 
to understand that I was a publicist of parts. Not to 
be outdone, I admired the preposterous country shirt 
that he wore—sleeveless and with the neck cut very 
low. We parted in the manner of two ambassadors. 
But that was the last touch of amiability that I was 
destined to see in Bryan. The next day the battle 
joined and his face became hard. By the end of 
the week he was simply a walking fever. Hour by 
hour he grew more bitter. What the Christian 
Scientists call malicious animal magnetism seemed 
to radiate from him like heat from a stove. From 
my place in the courtroom, standing upon a table, 
I looked directly down upon him, sweating horribly 
and pumping his palm-leaf fan. His eyes fascinated 
me; I watched them all day long. They were blazing 
points of hatred. They glittered like occult and sin- 
ister gems. Now and then they wandered to me, and 
I got my share, for my reports of the trial had come 
back to Dayton, and he had read them. It was like 
coming under fire. 

Thus he fought his last fight, thirsting savagely 
for blood. All sense departed from him. He bit right 
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and left, like a dog with rabies. He descended to 
demagogy so dreadful that his very associates at the 
trial table blushed. His one yearning was to keep 
his yokels heated up—to lead his forlorn mob of im- 
beciles against the foe. That foe, alas, refused to be 
alarmed. It insisted upon seeing the whole battle as 
a comedy. Even Darrow, who knew better, occa- 
sionally yielded to the prevailing spirit. One day he 
lured poor Bryan into the folly I have mentioned: 
his astounding argument against the notion that 
man is a mammal. I am glad I heard it, for other- 
wise I’d never believe in it. There stood the man 
who had been thrice a candidate for the Presidency 
of the Republic—there he stood in the glare of the 
world, uttering stuff that a boy of eight would laugh 
at! The artful Darrow led him on: he repeated it, 
ranted for it, bellowed it in his cracked voice. So he 
was prepared for the final slaughter. He came into 
life a hero, a Galahad, in bright and shining armor. 
He was passing out a poor mountebank. 

The chances are that history will put the peak of 
democracy in America in his time; it has been on 
the downward curve among us since the campaign of 
1896. He will be remembered perhaps, as its su- 
preme impostor, the reductio ad absurdum of its 
pretension. Bryan came very near being President. 
In 1896, it is possible, he was actually elected. He 
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lived long enough to make patriots thank the in- 
scrutable gods for Harding, even for Coolidge. Dull- 
ness has got into the White House, and the smell 
of cabbage boiling, but there is at least nothing to 
compare to the intolerable buffoonery that went on 
in Tennessee. The President of the United States 
may be an ass, but he at least doesn’t believe that 
the earth is square, and that witches should be put to 
death, and that Jonah swallowed the whale. The 
Golden Text is not painted weekly on the White 
House wall, and there is no need to keep ambassadors 
waiting while Pastor Simpson, of Smithville, prays 
for rain in the Blue Room. We have escaped some- 
thing—by a narrow margin, but still we have es- 
caped. 

That is, so far. The Fundamentalists, once ap- 
parently sweeping all before them, now face minori- 
ties prepared for battle even in the South—here and 
there with some assurance of success. But it is too 
early, it seems to me, to send the firemen home; the 
fire is still burning on many a far-flung hill, and it 
may begin to roar again at any moment. The evil 
that men, do lives after them. Bryan, in his malice, 
started something that it will not be easy to stop. 
In ten thousand country towns his old heelers, the 
evangelical pastors, are propagating his gospel, and 
everywhere the yokels are ready for it. When he dis- 
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appeared from the big cities, the big cities made the 
capital error of assuming that he was done for. If 
they heard of him at all, it was only as a crimp for 
real-estate speculators—the heroic foe of the un- 
earned increment hauling it in with both hands. He 
seemed preposterous, and thence harmless. But all 
the while he was busy among his old lieges, prepar- 
ing for a jacquerie that should floor all his enemies 
at one blow. He did his job competently. He had vast 
skill at such enterprises. Heave an egg out of a 
Pullman window, and you will hit a Fundamentalist 
almost everywhere in the United States to-day. They 
swarm in the country towns, inflamed by their 
shamans, and with a saint, now, to venerate. They 
are thick in the mean streets behind the gas-works. 
They are everywhere where learning is too heavy a 
burden for mortal minds to carry, even the vague, 
pathetic learning on tap in little red schoolhouses. 
They march with the Klan, with the Christian En- 
deavor Society, with the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, with the Epworth League, with 
all the rococo bands that poor and unhappy folk 
organize to bring some light of purpose into their 
lives. They have had a thrill, and they are ready for 
more. 

Such is Bryan’s legacy to his country. He couldn’t 
be President, but he could at least help magnificently 
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in the solemn business of shutting off the Presidency 
from every intelligent and self-respecting man. The 
storm, perhaps, won’t last long, as time goes in 
history. It may help, indeed, to break up the demo- 
cratic delusion, now already showing weakness, and so 
hasten its own end. But while it lasts it will blow 
off some roofs. 
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III 
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SomE TIME AGO I PUT IN A BLUE AFTERNOON RE- 
reading Joseph Conrad’s “Youth.” A blue after- 
noon? What nonsense! The touch of the man is like 
the touch of Schubert. One approaches him in vari- 
ous and unhappy moods: depressed, dubious, de- 
spairing; one leaves him in the clear yellow sunshine 
that Nietzsche found in Bizet’s music. But here 
again the phrase is inept. Sunshine suggests the im- 
becile, barnyard joy of the human kohlrabi—the 
official optimism of a steadily delighted and increas- 
ingly insane Republic. What the enigmatical Pole 
has to offer is something quite different. If its par- 
allel is to be found in music, it is not in Schubert, 
but in Beethoven—perhaps even more accurately in 
Johann Sebastian Bach. It is the joy, not of mere 
satisfaction, but of understanding—the profound 
but surely not merry delight which goes with the 
comprehension of a fundamental fact—above all, of 
a fact that has been coy and elusive. Certainly the 
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order of the world that Conrad sets forth with such 
diabolical eloquence and plausibility is no banal 
moral order, no childish sequence of virtuous causes 
and edifying effects. Rather it has an atheistic and 
even demoniacal smack: to the earnest Bible student 
it must be more than a little disconcerting. The God 
he visualizes is no loving papa in a house-coat and 
carpet-slippers, inculcating the great principles of 
Christian ethics by applying occasional strokes a pos- 
teriort. What he sees is something quite different: 
an extremely ingenious and humorous Improvisatore 
and Comedian, with a dab of red on His nose and 
maybe somewhat the worse for drink—a furious and 
far from amiable banjoist upon the human spine, 
and rattler of human bones. Kurtz, in “Youth,” 
makes a capital banjo for that exalted and cynical 
talent. And the music that issues forth—what a su- 
perb Hewentanz it is! 

One of the curiosities of critical stupidity is the 
doctrine that Conrad was without humor. No doubt it 
flows out of a more general error ; to wit, the assump- 
tion that tragedy is always pathetic, that death it- 
self is inevitably a gloomy business. That error, ' 
suppose, will persist in the world until some extraor- 
dinary astute mime conceives the plan of playing 
“King Lear” as a farce—I mean deliberately. That 
it is a farce seems to me quite as obvious as the fact 
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that “Romeo and Juliet” is another, this time la- 
mentably coarse. To adopt the contrary theory—to 
view it as a great moral and spiritual spectacle, cap- 
able of purging and uplifting the psyche like mar- 
riage to a red-haired widow or a month in’ the 
trenches—to toy with such notions is to borrow the 
critical standards of a party of old ladies weeping 
over the damnation of the heathen. In point of fact, 
death, like love, is intrinsically farcical—a solemn 
kicking of a brick under a plug-hat—, and most 
other human agonies, once they transcend the physi- 
cal—i.e., the unescapably real—have far more of 
irony in them than of pathos. Looking back upon 
them after they have eased one seldom shivers: one 
smiles—perhaps sourly but nevertheless spontane- 
- ously. This, at all events, is the notion that seems 
to me implicit in every line of Conrad. I give you 
“Heart of Darkness” as the archetype of his whole 
work and the keystone of his metaphysical system. 
Here we have all imaginable human hopes and as- 
pirations reduced to one common denominator of 
folly and failure, and here we have a play of humor 
that is infinitely mordant and searching. Turn to 
pages 136 and 137 of the American edition—the 
story is in the volume called “Youth”—-: the burial 
of the helmsman. Turn then to 178-184: Marlow’s 
last interview with Kurtz’s intended. The farce 
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mounts by slow stages to dizzy and breath-taking 
heights. One hears harsh roars of cosmic laughter, 
vast splutterings of transcendental mirth, echoing 
and reéchoing down the black corridors of empty 
space. The curtain descends at last upon a wild 
dance in a dissecting-room. The mutilated dead rise 
upiand jigs «i... 

It is curious, re-reading a thrice-familiar story, how 
often one finds surprises in it. I have been amazed, 
toward the close of “The End of the Tether,” to dis- 
cover that the Fair Maid was wrecked, not by the 
deliberate act of Captain Whalley, but by the 
machination of the unspeakable Massy. How is one 
to account for so preposterous an error? Certainly 
I thought I knew “The End of the Tether” as well 
as I knew anything in this world—and yet there was 
that incredible misunderstanding of it, lodged 
firmly in my mind. Perhaps there is criticism of a 
sort in my blunder: it may be a fact that the old 
skipper willed the thing himself—that his willing it 
is visible in all that goes before—that Conrad, in 
introducing Massy’s puerile infamy at the end, made 
some sacrifice of inner veracity to the exigencies of 
what, at bottom, is somewhat too neat and well-made 
a tale. The story, in fact, belongs to the author’s 
earlier manner; I guess that it was written before 
“Youth” and surely before “Heart of Darkness.” 
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But for all that, its proportions remain truly colos- 
sal. It is one of the most magnificent narratives, long 
or short, old or new, in the English language, and 
with “Youth” and “Heart of Darkness” it makes 
up what is probably the best book of imaginative 
writing that the English literature of the Twentieth 
Century can yet show. Conrad learned a great deal 
after he wrote it, true enough. In “Lord Jim,” in 
“Victory,” and, above all, in “A Personal Record,” 
there are momentary illuminations, blinding flashes 
of brilliance that he was incapable of in those days 
of experiment; but no other book of his seems to me 
to hold so steadily to so high a general level—none 
other, as a whole, is more satisfying and more mar- 
velous. There is in “Heart of Darkness” a perfection 
of design which one encounters only rarely and mi- 
raculously in prose fiction: it belongs rather to music. 
I can’t imagine taking a single sentence out of that 
stupendous tale without leaving a visible gap; it is as 
thoroughly durch componiert as a fugue. And I can’t 
imagine adding anything to it, even so little as a 
word, without doing it damage. As it stands it is aus- 
terely and beautifully perfect, just as the slow move- 
ment of the Unfinished Symphony is perfect. 

I observe of late a tendency to examine the English 
of Conrad rather biliously. This folly is cultivated 
chiefly in England, where, I suppose, chauvinistic 
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motives enter into the matter. It is the just boast of 
great empires that they draw in talents from near 
and far, exhausting the little nations to augment 
their own puissance; it is their misfortune that these 
talents often remain defectively assimilated. Con- 
rad remained the Slav to the end. The people of his 
tales, whatever he calls them, are always as much 
Slavs as he is; the language in which he describes 
them retains a sharp, exotic flavor. But to say that 
this flavor constitutes a blemish is to say something 
so preposterous that only schoolmasters and their 
dupes may be thought of as giving it credit. The 
truly first-rate writer is not one who uses the lan- 
guage as such dolts demand that it be used; he is one 
who reworks it in spite of their prohibitions. It is 
his distinction that he thinks in a manner different 
from the thinking of ordinary men; that he is free 
from that slavery to embalmed ideas which makes 
them so respectable and so dull. Obviously, he can- 
not translate his notions into terms of everyday 
without doing violence to their inner integrity; as 
well ask a Richard Strauss to funnel all his music 
into the chaste jugs of Prof. Dr. Jadassohn. What 
Conrad brought into English literature was a new 
concept of the relations between fact and fact, idea 
and idea, and what he contributed to the complex 
and difficult art of writing English was a new way of 
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putting words together. His style now amazes and ir- 
ritates pedants because it does not roll along in the 
old ruts. Well, it is precisely that rolling along in 
the old ruts that he tried to avoid—and it was pre- 
cisely that avoidance which made him what he is. 
What lies under most of his alleged sins seems to me 
to be simple enough: he views English logically and 
analytically, and not through a haze of senseless 
traditions and arbitrary taboos. No Oxford mincing 
is in him. If he cannot find his phrase above the salt, 
he seeks it below. His English, in a word, is innocent. 
And if, at times, there gets into it a color that is 
strange and even bizarre, then the fact is something 
to rejoice over, for a living language is like a man 
suffering incessantly from small internal hemor- 
rhages, and what it needs above all else is con- 
stant transfusions of new blood from other tongues. 
The day the gates go up, that day it begins to wither 
and die. 

A very great man, this Mr. Conrad. As yet, I be- 
lieve decidedly underestimated, even by many of his 
post-mortem advocates. Most of his first acclaimers 
mistook him for a mere romantic—a talented but 
somewhat uncouth follower of the Stevenson tradi- 
tion, with the orthodox cutlass exchanged for a Ma- 
lay kris. Later on he began to be heard of as a lin- 
guistic and vocational marvel: it was astonishing 
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that any man bred to Polish should write English at 
all, and more astonishing that a country gentleman 
from the Ukraine should hold a master’s certificate 
in the British merchant marine. Such banal attitudes 
are now archaic, but I suspect that they have been 
largely responsible for the slowness with which his 
fame has spread in the world. At all events, he is 
vastly less read and esteemed in foreign parts than 
he ought to be, and very few Continental Europeans 
have risen to any genuine comprehension of his stat- 
ure. When one reflects that the Nobel Prize was 
given to such third-raters as Benavente, Heiden- 
stam, Gjellerup and Tagore, with Conrad passed 
over, one begins to grasp the depth and density of 
the ignorance prevailing in the world, even among 
the relatively enlightened. One “Lord Jim,” as hu- 
man document and as work of art, is worth all the 
works produced by all the Benaventes and Gjellerups 
since the time of Rameses II. It is, indeed, an inde- 
cency of criticism to speak of such unlike things in — 
the same breath: as well talk of Brahms in terms of 
Mendelssohn. Nor is “Lord Jim” a chance master- 
piece, an isolated peak. On the contrary, it is but 
one unit in a long series of extraordinary and almost 
incomparable works—a series sprung suddenly and 
overwhelmingly into full dignity with “Almayer’s 
Folly.” I challenge the nobility and gentry of Chris- 
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tendom to point to another Opus 1 as magnificently 
plamed and turned out as “Almayer’s Folly.” The 
more one studies it, the more it seems miraculous. 
It it is not a work of absolute genius then no work 
of absolute genius exists on this earth. 
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BEETHOVEN 


BEETHOVEN WAS ONE OF THOSE LUCKY MEN WHOSE 
stature, viewed in retrospect, grows steadily. How 
many movements have there been to put him on the 
shelf? At least a dozen in the hundred years since 
his death. There was one only a few years ago in 
New York, launched by jackass critics and supported 
by the war fever: his place, it appeared, was to be 
taken by such prophets of the new enlightenment as 
Stravinsky! The net result of that movement was 
simply that the best orchestra in America went to 
pot—and Beethoven survived unscathed. It is, in- 
deed, almost impossible to imagine displacing him— 
at all events, in the concert-hall, where the challenge 
of Bach cannot reach him. Surely the Nineteenth 
Century was not deficient in master musicians. It 
produced Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Wagner 


and Brahms, to say nothing of a whole horde of. 


Dvoraks, Tschaikowskys, Debussys, Raffs, Verdis 
and Puccinis. Yet it gave us nothing better than the 
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first movement of the Eroica. That movement, the 
first challenge of the new music, remains its last 
word. It is the noblest piece of absolute music ever 
written in the sonata form, and it is the noblest piece 
of program music. In Beethoven, indeed, the dis- 
tinction between the two became purely imaginary. 
Everything he wrote was, in a way, program music, 
including even the first two symphonies, and every- 
thing was absolute music, including even the Battle 
grotesquerie. (Is the latter, indeed, as bad as ancient 
report makes it? Why doesn’t some Kappellmeister 
let us hear it?) 

It was a bizarre jest of the gods to pit Beethoven, in 
his first days in Vienna, against Papa Haydn. 
Haydn was undeniably a genius of the first water, 
and, after Mozart’s death, had no apparent reason 
to fear a rival. If he did not actually create the sym- 
phony as we know it to-day, then he at least enriched 
the form with its first genuine masterpieces—and 
not with a scant few, but literally with dozens. Tunes 
of the utmost loveliness gushed from him like oil 
from a well. More, he knew how to manage them; he 
was a master of musical architectonics. If his music 
is sniffed at to-day, then it is only by fools; there 
are at least six of his symphonies that are each worth 
all the cacophony hatched by a whole herd of Schén- 
bergs and Eric Saties, with a couple of Korngolds 
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thrown in to flavor the pot. But when Beethoven 
steeped in, then poor old Papa had to step down. 
It was like pitting a gazelle against an aurochs. One 
colossal bellow, and the combat was over. Musicians 
are apt to look at it as a mere contest of technicians. 
They point to the vastly greater skill and ingenuity 
of Beethoven—his firmer grip upon his materials, 
his greater daring and resourcefulness, his far bet- 
ter understanding of dynamics, rhythms and clang- 
tints—in brief, his tremendously superior musician- 
ship. But that was not what made him so much 
greater than Haydn—for Haydn, too, had his su- 
periorities; for example, his far readier inventive- 
ness, his capacity for making better tunes. What 
lifted Beethoven above the old master, and above all 
other men of music save perhaps Bach and Brahms, 
was simply his greater dignity as a man. The feel- 
ings that Haydn put into tone were the feelings of 
a country pastor, a rather civilized stockbroker, a 
viola player gently mellowed by Kulmbacher. When 
he wept it was with the tears of a woman who has 
discovered another wrinkle; when he rejoiced it was 
with the joy of a child on Christmas morning. But 
the feelings that Beethoven put into his music were 
the feelings of a god. There was something olympian 
in his snarls and rages, and there was a touch of hell- 
fire in his mirth. 
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It is almost a literal fact that there is not a trace 
of cheapness in the whole body of his music. He is 
never sweet and romantic; he never sheds conven- 
tional tears; he never strikes orthodox attitudes. In 
his lightest moods there is the immense and inescap- 
able dignity of the ancient Hebrew prophets. He 
concerns himself, not with the puerile agonies of 
love, but with the eternal tragedy of man. He is a 
great tragic poet, and like all great tragic poets, he 
is obsessed by a sense of the inscrutable meaningless- 
ness of life. From the Eroica onward he seldom de- 
parts from that theme. It roars through the first 
movement of the C minor, and it comes to a stu- 
pendous final statement in the Ninth. All this, in his 
day, was new in music, and so it caused murmurs of 
surprise and even indignation. The step from Mo- 
zart’s Jupiter to the first movement of the Eroica 
was uncomfortable; the Viennese began to wriggle 
in their stalls. But there was one among them who 
didn’t wriggle, and that was Franz Schubert. Turn 
to the first movement of his Unfinished or to the 
slow movement of his Tragic, and you will see how 
quickly the example of Beethoven was followed— 
and with what genius! But there was a long hiatus 
after that, with Mendelssohn, Weber, Chopin and 
company performing upon their pretty pipes. Even- 
tually the day of November 6, 1876, dawned in 
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Karlsruhe, and with it came the first performance 
of Brahms’ C minor. Once more the gods walked in 
the concert-hall. They will walk again when another 
Brahms is born, but not before. For nothing can 
come out of an artist that is not in the man. What 
ails the music of all the T'schaikowskys, Stravinskys 
—and Strausses? What ails it is that it is the music 
of shallow men. It is often, in its way, lovely. It 
bristles with charming musical ideas. It is infinitely 
ingenious and workmanlike. But it is as hollow, at 
bottom, as a bull by Bishop Manning. It is the music 
of second-rate men. 

Beethoven disdained all their artifices: he didn’t 
need them. It would be hard to think of a composer, 
even of the fourth rate, who worked with thematic 
material of less intrinsic merit. He borrowed tunes 
wherever he found them; he made them up out of 
snatches of country jigs; when he lacked one alto- 
gether he contented himself with a simple phrase, 
a few banal notes. All such things he viewed simply 
as raw materials; his interest was concentrated upon 
their use. To that use of them he brought the ap- 
palling powers of his unrivaled genius. His ingenuity 
began where that of other men left off. His most 
complicated structures retained the overwhelming 
clarity of the Parthenon. And into them he got a 
kind of feeling that even the Greeks could seldom 
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match; he was preéminently a modern man, with all 
trace of the barbarian vanished. Into his gorgeous 
music there went all of the high skepticism that was 
of the essence of the Eighteenth Century, but into it 
there also went the new enthusiasm, the new deter- 
mination to challenge and beat the gods, that dawned 
with the Nineteenth. 
The older I grow, the more I am convinced that the 
most portentous phenomenon in the whole history 
of music was the first public performance of the 
Eroica on April 7, 1805. The manufacturers of pro- 
gram notes have swathed that gigantic work in so 
many layers of childish legend and speculation that 
, its intrinsic merits have been almost forgotten. Was 
it dedicated to Napoleon I? If so, was the dedication 
sincere or ironical? Who cares—that is, who with 
ears? It might have been dedicated, just as well, to 
Louis XIV, Paracelsus or Pontius Pilate. What 
makes it worth discussing, to-day and forever, is the 
fact that on its very first page Beethoven threw his 
hat into the ring and laid his claim to immortality. 
Bang!—and he is off. No compromise! No easy 
bridge from the past! The Second Symphony is al- 
ready miles behind. A new order of music has been 
born. The very manner of it is full of challenge. 
There is no sneaking into the foul business by way 
of a mellifluous and disarming introduction; no 
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preparatory hemming and hawing to cajole the au- 
dience and enable the conductor to find his place in 
the score. Nay! Out of silence comes the angry crash 
of the tonic triad, and then at once, with no pause, 
the first statement of the first subject—grim, domi- 
neering, harsh, raucous, and yet curiously lovely— 
with its astounding collision with that electrical C 
sharp. The carnage has begun early; we are only 
in the seventh measure! In the thirteenth and four- 
teenth comes the incomparable roll down the simple 
scale of E flat—and what follows is all that has ever 
been said, perhaps all that ever will be said, about 
music-making in the grand manner. What was after- 
ward done, even by Beethoven, was done in the light 
of that perfect example. Every line of modern music 
that is honestly music bears some sort of relation 
to that epoch-making first movement. 

The rest is Beethovenish, but not quintessence. 
There is a legend that the funeral march was put in 
simply because it was a time of wholesale butchery, 
and funeral marches were in fashion. No doubt the 
first-night audience in Vienna, shocked and addled 
by the piled-up defiances of the first movement, 
found the lugubrious strains grateful. But the 
scherzo? Another felonious assault upon poor Papa 
Haydn! Two giants boxing clumsily, to a crazy pip- 
ing by an orchestra of dwarfs. No wonder some hon- 
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est Viennese in the gallery yelled: “I’d give another 
kreutzer if the thing would stop!” Well, it stopped 
finally, and then came something reassuring—a 
theme with variations. Everyone in Vienna knew 
and esteemed Beethoven’s theme with variations. He 
was, in fact, the rising master of themes with vari- 
ations in the town. But a joker remained in the pack. 
The variations grew more and more complex and 
surprising. Strange novelties got into them. The 
polite exercises became tempestuous, moody, caco- 
phonous, tragic. At the end a harsh, hammering, ex- 
igent row of chords—the C minor Symphony cast- 
ing its sinister shadow before! 

It must have been a great night in Vienna. But per- 
haps not for the actual Viennese. They went to hear 
“a new grand symphony in D sharp” (sic). What 
they found in the Theater-an-der-Wien was a revo- 
lution! 
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THREE AMERICAN 
IMMORTALS 


1. Aristotelean Obsequies 


I taxE THE FOLLOWING FROM THE CELEBRATED 
Boston Herald of May 1, 1882: 


A beautiful floral book stood at the left of the pulpit, 
being spread out on a stand. ... Its last page was 
composed of white carnations, white daisies and light- 
colored immortelles. On the leaf was displayed, in neat 
letters of purple immortelles, the word “Finis.” This de- 
vice was about two feet square, and its border was com- 
posed of different colored tea-roses. The other portion 
of the book was composed of dark and light-colored 
flowers. . . . The front of the large pulpit was cov- 
ered with a mass of white pine boughs laid on loosely. In 
the center of this mass of boughs appeared a large harp 
composed of yellow jonquils. . . . Above this harp was 
a handsome bouquet of dark pansies. On each side ap- 
peared large clusters of calla lilies. 


Well, what have we here? The funeral of a Grand 
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Exalted Pishposh of the Odd Fellows, of an East 
Side Tammany leader, of an aged and much re- 
spected brothel-keeper? Nay. What we have here 
is the funeral of Ralph Waldo Emerson. It was thus 
that New England lavished the loveliest fruits of 
the Puritan esthetic upon the bier of her greatest 
son. It was thus that the Puritan Kultwr mourned 
a philosopher. 


2. Edgar Allan Poe 


THERE are two memorials to Poe in Baltimore, the 
city where he triumphed, loved, sweated, suffered 
and died. One is a life-size statue in a public park, 
showing him in his cups. The other is his cheap and 
hideous tombstone in the corner of a Presbyterian 
churchyard—a tombstone quite as bad as the worst 
in Pére La Chaise. For twenty-six years after Poe’s 
death there was not even this: the grave remained 
wholly unmarked. Poe had surviving relatives in 
Baltimore, and they were well-to-do. One day one 
of them ordered a local stonecutter to put a plain 
stone over the grave. The stonecutter hacked it out 
and was preparing to haul it to the churchyard when 
a runaway freight-train smashed into his stoneyard 
and .broke the stone to bits. Thereafter the Poes 
seem to have forgotten Cousin Edgar; at all events, 
nothing further was done. 
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The existing tombstone was erected by a com- 
mittee of Baltimore schoolma’ms, and cost about 
$1,000. It took the dear girls ten long years to raise 
the money. They started out with a “literary en- 
tertainment” which yielded $380. This was in 1865. 
Six years later the fund had made such slow prog- 
ress that, with accumulated interest, it came to but 
$587.02. Three years more went by: it now reached 
$627.55. Then some anonymous Poeista came down 
with $100, two others gave $50 each, one of the de- 
voted schoolma’ms raised $52 in nickels and dimes, 
and George W. Childs agreed to pay any remain- 
ing deficit. During all this time not a single Amer- 
ican author of position gave the project any aid. 
And when, finally, a stone was carved and set up and 
the time came for the unveiling, the only one who 
appeared at the ceremony was Walt Whitman. All 
the other persons present were Baltimore nobodies 
—chiefly school-teachers and preachers. There were 
three set speeches—one by the principal of a local 
high school, the second by a teacher in the same 
seminary, and the third by a man who was invited 
to give his “personal recollections” of Poe, but who 
announced in his third sentence that “I never saw 
Poe but once, and our interview did not last an 
hour.” 

This was the gaudiest Poe celebration ever held in 
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America. At his actual burial, in 1849, exactly eight 
persons were present, of whom six were relatives. He 
was planted, as I have said, in a Presbyterian 
churchyard, among generations of honest believers in 
infant damnation, but the officiating clergyman was 
a Methodist. Two days after his death a Baptist 
gentleman of God, the illustrious Rufus W. Gris- 
wold, printed a defamatory article upon him in the 
New York T'ribune, and for years it set the tone of 
native criticism of him. And so he rests: thrust 
among Presbyterians by a Methodist and formally 
damned by a Baptist. 


8. In Memoriam 


Ler us summon from the shades the immortal soul 
of James Harlan, born in 1820, entered into rest in 
1899. In the year 1865 this Harlan resigned from 
the United States Senate to enter the cabinet of 
Abraham Lincoln as Secretary of the Interior. One 
of the clerks in that department, at $600 a year, was 
Walt Whitman, lately emerged from three years of 
hard service as an army nurse during the Civil War. 
One day, discovering that Whitman was the author 
of a book called “Leaves of Grass,” Harlan ordered 
him incontinently kicked out, and it was done forth- 
with. Let us remember this event and this man; he is 
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too precious to die. Let us repair, once a year, to our 
accustomed houses of worship and there give thanks 
to God that one day in 1865 brought together the 
greatest poet that America has ever produced and 
the damnedest ass. 
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THE HUSBANDMAN 


A READER FOR YEARS OF THE CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, I have encountered in its dense and preg- 
nant columns denunciations of almost every human 
act or idea that is imaginable to political pathology, 
from adultery to Zionism, and of all classes of men 
whose crimes the legislative mind can grasp, from 
atheists to Zoroastrians, but never once, so far as I 
can recall, has that great journal shown the slight- 
est insolence, direct or indirect, to the humble hus- 
bandman, the lonely companion of Bos taurus, the 
sweating and persecuted farmer. He is, on the con- 
trary, the pet above all other pets, the enchantment 
and delight, the saint and archangel of all the un- 
earthly Sganarelles and Scaramouches who roar in 
the two houses of Congress. He is more to them, 
day in and day out, than whole herds of Honest 
Workingmen, Gallant Jack Tars and Heroic Min- 
ers; he is more, even, than a platoon of Unknown 
Soldiers. There are days when one or another of these 
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totems of the statesman is bathed with such devotion 
that it would make the Gracchi blush, but there is 
never a day that the farmer, too, doesn’t get his 
share, and there is many a day when he gets ten 
times his share—when, indeed, he is completely sub- 
merged in rhetorical vaseline, so that it is hard to 
tell which end of him is made in the image of God 
and which is mere hoof. No session ever begins 
without a grand assault at all arms upon his hered- 
itary foes, from the boll-weevil and the San José 
scale to Wall Street and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. And no session comes to an end with- 
out a huge grist of new laws to save him from them 
—laws embodying the most subtle statecraft of the 
most daring and ingenious body of lawmakers ever 
assembled under one roof on the habitable globe. 
One might almost argue that the chief, and perhaps 
even only aim of legislation in the Federal Union is 
to succor and secure the farmer. If, while the bombs. 
of goose-grease and rockets of pomade are going off 
in the two Chambers, certain evil men meet in the 
basement and hook banderillas into him—say, by in- 
serting jokers into the chemical schedule of a new 
tariff bill, or by getting the long-haul rules changed, 
or by manipulating the loans of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks,—then the crime is not against him 
alone: it is against the whole American people, the 
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common decency of Christendom, and the Holy 
Ghost. Horn a farmer, and you stand in contumacy 
to the platforms of all known parties, to the devout 
faith of all known statesmen, and to God. Laboran- 
tem agricolam oportet primum de fructibus perci- 
pere. 

Paul wrote to the Bishop of Ephesus, at the latest, 
in the year 65 a. p.; the doctrine that I have thus as- 
cribed to the Mesmers and Grimaldis of our politics 
is therefore not a novelty of their contrivance. Nor 
is it, indeed, their monopoly, for it seems to be shared 
by all Americans who are articulate and devote them- 
selves to political metaphysics and good works. The 
farmer is praised by all who mention him at all, from 
archbishops to zodlogists, day in and day out. He is 
praised for his industry, his frugality, his patri- 
otism, his altruistic passion. He is praised for stay- 
ing on the farm, for laboriously wringing our bread 
and meat from the reluctant soil, for renouncing 
Babylon to guard the horned cattle on the hills. He 
is praised for his patient fidelity to the oldest of 
learned professions, and the most honorable, and the 
most necessary to all of us. He takes on, in political 
speeches and newspaper editorials, a sort of mystical 
character. He is no longer a mundane laborer, 
scratching for the dollar, full of staphylococci, smell- 
ing heavily of sweat and dung; he is a high priest in 
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a rustic temple, pouring out his heart’s blood upon 
the altar of Ceres. The farmer, thus depicted, grows 
heroic, lyrical, pathetic, affecting. To murmur 
against him becomes a sort of sacrilege, like murmur- 
ing against the Constitution, Human Freedom, the 
Cause of Democracy. . . . Nevertheless, being al- 
ready doomed, I herewith and hereby presume to 
do it. More, my murmur is scored in the manner of 
Berlioz, for ten thousand trombones fortissimo, with 
harsh, cacophonous chords for bombardons and ophi- 
cleides in the bass clef. Let the farmer, so far as I 
am concerned, be damned forevermore! To hell with 
him, and bad luck to him! He is, unless I err, no 
hero at all, and no priest, and no altruist, but simply — 
a tedious fraud and ignoramus, a cheap rogue and 
hypocrite, the eternal Jack of the human pack. He 
deserves all that he suffers under our economic sys- 
tem, and more. Any city man, not insane, who sheds 
tears for him is shedding tears of the crocodile. 

No more grasping, selfish and dishonest mammal, 
indeed, is known to students of the Anthropoidea. 
When the going is good for him he robs the rest of 
us up to the extreme limit of our endurance; when 
the going is bad he comes bawling for help out of 
the public till. Has anyone ever heard of a farmer 
making any sacrifice of his own interests, however 
slight, to the common good? Has anyone ever heard 
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of a farmer practising or advocating any political 
idea that was not absolutely self-seeking—that was 
not, in fact, deliberately designed to loot the rest of 
us to his gain? Greenbackism, free silver, the gov- 
ernment guarantee of prices, all the complex fiscal 
imbecilities of the cow State John Baptists—these 
are the contributions of the virtuous husbandmen 
to American political theory. There has never been 
a time, in good seasons or bad, when his hands were 
not itching for more; there has never been a time 
when he was not ready to support any charlatan, 
however grotesque, who promised to get it for him. 
Why, indeed, are politicians so polite to him—be- 
fore election, so romantically amorous? For the 
plain and simple reason that only one issue ever in- 
terests or fetches him, and that is the issue of his 
own profit. He must be promised something definite 
and valuable, to be paid to him alone, or he is off 
after some other mountebank. He simply cannot im- 
agine himself as a citizen of a commonwealth, in 
duty bound to give as well as take; he can imagine 
himself only as getting all and giving nothing. 

Yet we are asked to venerate this prehensible moron 
as the Ur-burgher, the citizen par excellence, the 
foundation-stone of the state! And why? Because 
he produces something that all of us must have— 
that we must get somehow on penalty of death. And 
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how do we get it from him? By submitting helplessly 
to his unconscionable blackmailing—by paying him, 
not under any rule of reason, but in proportion to 
his roguery and incompetence, and hence to the dire- 
ness of our need. I doubt that the human race, as a 
whole, would submit to that sort of nigh-jacking, 
year in and year out, from any other necessary class 
of men. When the American railroad workman at- 
tempted it, in 1916, there was instant indignation; 
when a certain small squad of the Polizei tried it, a 
few years later, there was such universal horror that 
a politician who denounced the crime became Presi- 
dent of the United States. But the farmers do it over | 
and over again, without challenge or reprisal, and 
the only thing that keeps them from reducing us, at 
intervals, to actual famine is their own imbecile 
knavery. They are all willing and eager to pillage 
us by starving us, but they can’t do it because they 
can’t resist attempts to swindle each other. Recall, 
for example, the case of the cotton-growers in the 
South. They agreed among themselves to cut down 
the cotton acreage in anda to inflate the price— 
and instantly every party to the agreement began 
planting more cotton in order to profit by the ab- 
stinence of his neighbors. That abstinence being 
wholly imaginary, the price of cotton fell instead of 
going up—and then the entire pack of scoundrels 
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began demanding assistance from the national treas- 
_ ury—in brief, began demanding that the rest of us 
indemnify them for the failure of their plot to black- 
mail us! 

The same demand is made almost annually by the 
wheat farmers of the Middle West. It is the theory 
of the zanies who perform at Washington that a 
grower of wheat devotes himself to that banal art 
in a philanthropic and patriotic spirit—that he 
plants and harvests his crop in order that the folks 
of the cities may not go without bread. It is the plain 
fact that he raises wheat because it takes less labor 
than any other crop—because it enables him, after 
working sixty days a year, to loaf the rest of the 
twelve months. If wheat-raising could be taken out 
of the hands of such lazy fellahin and organized as 
the production of iron or cement is organized, the 
price might be reduced by a half, and still leave a 
large profit for entrepreneurs. It vacillates danger- 
ously today, not because speculators manipulate it, 
but because the crop is irregular and undependable 
—that is to say, because those who make it are 
incompetent. The worst speculators, as everyone 
knows, are the farmers themselves. They hold their 
wheat as long as they can, borrowing our money 
from the country banks and hoping prayerfully for 
a rise. If it goes up, then we pay them an extra and 
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unearned profit. If it goes down, then they demand 
legislation to prevent it going down next time. Sixty 
days a year they work; the rest of the time they 
gamble with our bellies. It is probably the safest 
gambling ever heard of. Now and then, true enough, 
a yokel who plunges too heavily comes to grief, and 
is ingested by the county-town mortgage-shark; now 
and then a whole county, or State or even larger 
area goes bankrupt, and the financial dominoes be- 
gin falling down all along the line from Saleratus 
Center to New York. But such catastrophes are rare, 
and they leave no scars. When a speculator goes 
broke in Wall Street it is a scandalous matter, and 
if he happens to have rooked anybody of importance 
he is railroaded to jail. But when a speculator goes 
broke in the great open spaces, there is a great rush 
of political leucocytes to the scene, and presently it 
is made known that the sin was not the speculator’s 
at all, but his projected victims’, and that it is the | 
prime duty of the latter, by lawful order upon the 
Treasurer of the United States, to reimburse him his 
losses and set him up for a new trial. 

The notion that wheat would be much cheaper and 
the supply far more dependable if it were grown, not 
by a motley horde of such puerile loafers and gam- 
blers, but by competent men intelligently organized 
is not mine; I borrow it from Henry Ford, a busted 
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seer. Since he betrayed them to Dr. Coolidge for 
a mess of pottage, the poor Liberals, once so enam- 
ored of his sagacity, denounce Ford as an idiot and 
a villain; nevertheless, the fact remains that his dis- 
cussion of the wastefulness of our present system of 
wheat-growing, in the autobiography which he didn’t 
write, is full of a powerful plausibility. Ford was 
born and brought up on a farm—and it was a farm, 
as farms go, that was very competently managed. 
But he knows very well that even the most competent 
farmer is but seldom more adept than a chimpan- 
zee playing the violin. The Liberals, indeed, cannot 
controvert his judgment; they have been thrown 
back upon belaboring his political morals. What he 
proposes, they argue, is simply the enslavement of 
the present farmer, now so gloriously free. With cap- 
italism gradually absorbing his fields, he would have 
to go to work as a wage-slave. Well, why not? For 
one, I surely offer no objection. All the rubber we 
use today is raised by slave labor; so is all the mor- 
phine. Our children are taught in school by slaves; 
our newspapers are edited by slaves. Wheat raised 
by slave labor would be just as nutritious as wheat 
raised by men earning $10,000 a year, and a great 
deal cheaper. If the business showed a good profit, 
the political clowns at Washington would launch 
schemes to confiscate it, as they now launch schemes 
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to make good the losses of the farmers. In any case, 
why bother about the fate of the farmer? If wheat 
went to $10 a bushel tomorrow, and all the workmen 
of the cities became slaves in name as well as in fact, 
no farmer in this grand land of freedom would con- 
sent voluntarily to a reduction of as much as \ of 
a cent a bushel. “The greatest wolves,” says E. W. 
Howe, another graduate of the farm, “are the farm- 
ers who bring produce to town to sell.” Wolves? Let 
us not insult Canis lwpus. I move the substitution of 
Hyena hyena. 

Meanwhile, how much truth is in the common theory 
that the husbandman is harassed and looted by our 
economic system, that the men of the cities prey 
upon him—specifically, that he is the chronic victim 
of such devices as the tariff, railroad regulation, and 
the banking system? So far as I can make out, there 
is none whatever. The net effect of our present bank- 
ing system, as I have already said, is that the money 
accumulated by the cities is used to finance the farm- 
ers, and that they employ it to blackmail the cities. 
As for the tariff, is it a fact that it damages the 
farmer, or benefits him? Let us turn for light to the 
worst Tariff Act ever heard of in human history: 
that of 1922. It put a duty of 30 cents a bushel 
on wheat, and so barred out Canadian wheat, 
and gave the American farmer a vast and un- 
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fair advantage. For months running the difference 
in the price of wheat on the two sides of the 
American-Canadian border—wheat raised on farms 
not a mile apart—ran from 25 to 30 cents a bushel. 
Danish butter was barred out by a duty of 8 cents a 
pound—and the American farmer pocketed the 8 
cents. Potatoes carried a duty of 50 cents a hundred- 
weight—and the potato growers of Maine, eager, as 
the phrase has it, to mop up, raised such an enor- 
mous crop that the market was glutted, and they 
went bankrupt, and began bawling for government 
aid. High duties were put, too, upon meats, upon 
cheese, upon wool—in brief, upon practically every- 
thing that the farmer produced. But his profits were 
taken from him by even higher duties upon manu- 
factured goods, and by high freight rates? Were 
they, indeed? There was, in fact, no duty at all upon 
most of the things he consumed. There was no duty, 
for example, upon shoes. The duty upon woolen 
goods gave a smaller advantage to the manufacturer 
than the duty on wool gave to the farmer. So with 
the duty on cotton goods. Automobiles were cheaper 
in the United States than anywhere else on earth. 
So were all agricultural implements. So were gro- 
ceries. So were fertilizers. 

But here I come to the brink of an abyss of sta- 
tistics, and had better haul up. The enlightened 
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reader is invited to investigate them for himself; 
they will bring him, I believe, some surprises, par- 
ticularly if he has been reading the Congressional 
Record and accepting it gravely. They by no means 
exhaust the case against the consecrated husband- 
man. I have said that the only political idea he can 
grasp is one which promises him a direct profit. It 
is, alas, not quite true: he can also grasp one which 
has the sole effect of annoying and damaging his 
enemy, the city man. The same mountebanks who 
get to Washington by promising to augment his 
gains and make good his losses devote whatever time 
is left over from that enterprise to saddling the rest. 
of us with oppressive and idiotic laws, all hatched on 
the farm. There, where the cows low through the 
still night, and the jug of Peruna stands behind 
the stove, and bathing begins, as at Biarritz, with 
the vernal equinox—there is the reservoir of all the 
nonsensical legislation which now makes the United 
States a buffoon among the great nations. It was 
among country Methodists, practitioners of a theol- 
ogy degraded to the level of voodooism, that Pro- 
hibition was invented, and it was by country Meth- 
odists, nine-tenths of them actual followers of the 
plow, that it was fastened upon the rest of us, to the 
damage of our bank accounts, our dignity and our 
ease. What lies under it, and under all the other 
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crazy enactments of its category, is no'more and no 
less than the yokel’s congenital and incurable hatred 
of the city man—his simian rage against everyone 
who, as he sees it, is having a better time than he is. 

That this malice is at the bottom of Prohibition, 
and not any altruistic yearning to put down the evils 
of drink, is shown clearly by the fact that most of 
the State enforcement .acts—and even the Volstead 
Act, as it is interpreted at Washington—permit the 
farmer himself to make cider as in the past, and that 
every effort to deprive him of that astounding im- 
munity has met with the opposition of his repre- 
sentatives. In other words, the thing he is against 
is not the use of alcohol per se, but simply the use of 
alcohol in its more charming and romantic forms. 
Prohibition, as everyone knows, has not materially 
diminished the consumption of alcohol in the cities, 
but it has obviously forced the city man to drink 
decoctions that he would have spurned in the old 
days—that is, it has forced him to drink such dread- 
ful stuff as the farmer has always drunk. The farmer 
is thus content with it: it brings his enemy down to 
his own level. The same animus is visible in innumer- 
able other moral statutes, all ardently supported by 
the peasantry. For example, the Mann Act. The 
aim of this amazing law, of course, is not to put 
down adultery ; it is simply to put down that variety 
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of adultery which is most agreeable. What got it 
upon the books was simply the constant gabble in the 
rural newspapers about the byzantine debaucheries 
of urban antinomians—rich stockbrokers who fre- 
quented Atlantic City from Friday to Monday, 
vaudeville actors who traveled about the country with 
beautiful mistresses, and so on. Such aphrodisiacal 
tales, read beside the kitchen-stove by minds con- 
demned to monogamous misery with stupid, unclean 
and ill-natured wives, naturally aroused in them a 
vast detestation of errant cockneys, and this detesta- 
tion eventually rolled up enough force to attract the 
attention of the quacks who make laws at Washing- 
ton. The result was the Mann Act. Since then a num- 
ber of the cow States have passed Mann Acts of 
their own, usually forbidding the use of automobiles 
“for immoral purposes.” But there is nowhere a law 
forbidding the use of barns, cow-stables, hay-ricks 
and other such familiar rustic ateliers of sin. That 
is to say, there is nowhere a law forbidding yokels to 
drag virgins into infamy by the technic practised 
since Tertiary times on the farms; there are only 
laws forbidding city youths to do it according to the 
technic of the great municipalities. 

Here we come to the limits of bucolic moral endeavor. 
It never prohibits acts that are common on the 
farms; it prohibits only acts that are common in the 
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cities. In many of the Middle Western States there 
are statutes forbidding the smoking of cigarettes, for 
cigarette-smoking, to the louts of those wastes, bears 
the aspect of a citified and levantine vice, and if they 
attempted it themselves they would be derided by 
their fellows and perhaps divorced by their wives, 
just as they would be derided and divorced if they 
bathed every day, or dressed for dinner, or at- 
tempted to play the piano. But chewing tobacco, 
whether in public or in private, is nowhere forbidden 
by law, for the plain reason that nine-tenths of all 
husbandmen practise it, as they practise the drink- 
ing of raw corn liquor. The act not only lies within 
their tastes ; it also lies within their means, and hence 
within their mores. As a consequence the inhabitants 
of the towns in those remote marches are free to chew 
tobacco all they please, even at divine service, but 
are clapped into jail the instant they light ciga- 
rettes. The same consideration gets into comstockery, 
which is chiefly supported, like Prohibition, by farm- 
ers and chiefly aimed at city men. The Comstock Act 
is very seldom invoked against newspapers, for the 
matter printed in newspapers lies within the compre- 
hension of the peasantry, and hence within their 
sphere of enjoyment. Nor is it often invoked against 
cheap books of a frankly pornographic character— 
such things as “Night Life in Chicago,” ‘“Adven- 
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tures on a Pullman Sleeper” and “The Confessions 
of an ex-Nun”—for when yokels read at all, it is 
commonly such garbage that they prefer. But they 
are hot against the infinitely less gross naughtiness 
of serious books, including the so-called classics, for 
these books they simply cannot read. In consequence 
the force of comstockery is chiefly directed against 
such literature. For one actually vile book that it 
suppresses it attempts to suppress at least a dozen 
good ones. 

Now the pious husbandman shows signs of an itch 
to proceed further. Not content with assaulting us 
with his degraded and abominable ethics, he begins 
trying to force upon us his still worse theology. On 
the steppes Methodism has got itself all the estate 
and dignity of a State religion; it becomes a criminal 
offense to teach any doctrine in contempt of it. No 
civilized man, to be sure, is yet actually in jail for 
the crime; civilized men simply keep out of such bleak 
parking spaces for human Fords, as they keep out 
of Congress and Franz Josef Land. But the long arm 
of the Wesleyan revelation now begins to stretch 
forth toward Nineveh. The mountebank, Bryan, 
after years of preying upon the rustics on the prom- 
ise that he would show them how to loot the cities by 
wholesale and @ outrance, reversed his collar in his 
last days and proposed to lead them in a jehad 
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against what remained of American intelligence, al- 
ready beleagured in a few walled towns. Bryan is 
now dead and in Heaven, but his soul goes marching 
on. We are not only to abandon the social customs of 
civilization at the behest of a rabble of peasants who 
sleep in their underclothes; we are now to give up all 
the basic ideas of civilization and adopt the gross 
superstitions of the same mob. Is this fanciful? Is 
the menace remote, and to be disregarded? My apol- 
ogies for suggesting that perhaps you are one of the 
multitude who thought that way about Prohibition, 
and only half a dozen years ago. Bryan was a pro- 
tean harlequin, and more favored by God than is 
commonly assumed. He lost with free silver but he 
won with Prohibition. The chances, if my mathe- 
matics do not fail, are thus 1 to 1 that his ghost will 
win, with Fundamentalism—in his own phrase, that 
God will be put into the Constitution. If it does, then 
Eoanthrophus will triumph finally over Homo sa- 
piens. If it does, then the humble swineherd will drive 
_ us all into his pen. 

Not much gift for Vision is needed to imagine the 
main outlines of the ensuing Kultur. The city man, 
as now, will bear nine-tenths of the tax burden; the 
rural total immersionist will make all the laws. With 
Genesis firmly lodged in the Testament of the Fa- 
thers he will be ten times as potent as he is now and 
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a hundred times as assiduous. No constitutional im- 
pediment will remain to cripple his moral fancy. 
The Wesleyan code of Kansas and South Carolina, 
Vermont and Minnesota will be forced upon all of us 
by the full military and naval power of the United 
States. Civilization will gradually become felonious 
everywhere in the Republic, as it already is in Missis- 
sippi. What I sing, I suppose, is a sort of Utopia. 
But it is not the Utopia of bawdy poets and meta- 
physicians; it is not the familiar Utopia of the books. 
It is a Utopia dreamed by simpler and more virtuous 
men—by seven millions of Christian bumpkins, far- 
flung in forty-eight sovereign States. They dream it 
on their long journeys down the twelve billion fur- 
rows of the seven million farms, up hill and down 
dale in the heat of the day. They dream it behind the 
egg-stove on Winter nights, their boots off and their 
socks scorching, Holy Writ in their hands. They 
dream it is they commune with Bos taurus, Sus 
scrofa, Mephitis méephitis, the Methodist pastor, the 
Ford agent. It floats before their eyes as they scan 
the Sears-Roebuck catalogue for horse liniment, 
porous plasters and Bordeaux mixture; it rises before 
them when they assemble in their Little Bethels to 
be instructed in the word of God, the plots of the 
Pope, the crimes of the atheists and Jews; it trans- 
figures the chautauquan who looms before them with 
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his Great Message. This Utopia haunts and tortures 
them; they long to make it real. They have tried 
prayer, and it has failed; now they turn to the secu- 
lar arm. The dung-fork glitters in the sun as the 
host prepares to march. . . . 

Well, these are the sweet-smelling and altruistic 
agronomists whose sorrows are the lett-motif of our 
politics, whose votes keep us supplied with Bryans, 
McAdoos, Heflins and Bleases, whose welfare is al- 
leged to be the chief end of democratic statecraft, 
whose patriotism is the so-called bulwark of this so- 
called Republic! 
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Har THE sorrows OF THE WORLD, I SUPPOSE, ARE 
caused by making false assumptions. If the truth 
were only easier to ascertain the remedy for them 
would consist simply of ascertaining it and accepting 
it. This business, alas, is usually impossible, but for- 
tunately not always: now and then, by some occult 
process, half rational and half instinctive, the truth 
gets itself found out and an ancient false assumption 
goes overboard. I point, in the field of the social re- 
lations, to one which afflicted the human race for 
millenniums: that one, to wit, which credited the rev. 
clergy with a mysterious wisdom and awful powers. 
Obviously, it has ceased to trouble all the superior 
varieties of men. It may survive in those remote 
marches where human beings go to bed with the cows, 
but certainly it has vanished from the cities. Asphalt 
and the apostolic succession, indeed, seem to be ir- 
reconcilable enemies. I can think of no clergyman in 
any great American city today whose public dignity 
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and influence are much above those of an ordinary 
Class I Babbitt. It is hard for even the most diligent 
and passionate of the ancient order to get upon the 
first pages of the newspapers; he must make a clown- 
show, discreditable to his fraying cloth, or he must 
blush unseen. When bishops begin launching thun- 
derbolts against heretics, the towns do not tremble; 
they laugh. When elders denounce sin, sin only grows 
more popular. Imagine a city man getting a notice 
from the ordinary of his diocese that he had been ex- 
communicated. It would trouble him far less, I ven- 
ture, than his morning Katzenjammer. 

The reason for all this is not hard to find. All the 
superior varieties of men—and even the lowest vari- 
eties of city workmen are at least superior to peasants 
—have simply rid themselves of their old belief in 
devils. Hell no longer affrights and palsies them, 
and so the magic of those who profess to save them 
from it no longer impresses them. That profession, 
I believe, was bogus, and its acceptance was therefore 
a false assumption. Being so, it made men unhappy; 
getting rid of it has delivered them. They are no 
longer susceptible to ecclesiastical alarms and ex- 
tortions; ergo, they sleep and eat better. Think of 
what life must have been under such princes of dam- 
nation as Cotton Mather and Jonathan Edwards, 
with even bartenders and metaphysicians believing 
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in them! And then compare it to life under Bishop 
Manning and the Rey. Dr. John Roach Straton, with 
only a few half-wits believing in them! Or turn to the 
backwoods of the Republic, where the devil is still 
feared, and with him his professional exterminators. 
In the country towns the clergy are still almost as _ 
influential as they were in Mather’s day, and there, 
as everyone knows, they remain public nuisances, and 
civilized life is almost impossible. In such Neolithic 
regions nothing can go on without their consent, on 
penalty of anathema and hell-fire; as a result, noth- 
ing goes on that is worth recording. It is this survival 
of sacerdotal authority, I am convinced, and not 
hookworm, malaria or the event of April 9, 1865, 
that is chiefly responsible for the cultural paralysis 
of the late Confederate States. The South lacks big 
cities ; it is run by its country towns—and in every 
country town there is some Baptist mullah who rules 
by scaring the peasantry. The false assumption that 
his pretensions are sound, that he can actually bind 
and loose, that contumacy to him is a variety of 
cursing God—this false assumption is what makes the 
yokels so uneasy, so nervous, and hence so unhappy. 
If they could throw it off they would burn fewer 
Aframericans and sing more songs. If they could be 
purged of it they would be purged of Ku Kluxry 
too. 
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The cities got rid of that false assumption half a 
century ago, and have been making cultural progress 
ever since. Somewhat later they got rid of its brother, 
to wit, respect for government, and, in particular, 
respect for its visible agents, the police. That respect 
—traditional, and hence irrational—had been, for 
years, in increasingly unpleasant collision with a 
great body of obvious facts. The police, by assump- 
tion austere and almost sacrosanct, were gradually 
discovered to be, in reality, a pack of rogues and but 
little removed, saved by superior impudence and 
enterprise, from the cut-throats and purse-snatchers 
they were set to catch. When, a few decades ago, the 
American people, at least in the big cities, began to 
accept them frankly for what they were—when the 
old false assumption of their integrity and public 
usefulness was quietly abandoned and a new and 
more accurate assumption of their roguery was 
adopted in its place—when this change was effected 
there was a measurable increase, I believe, in the 
public happiness. It no longer astonished anyone 
when policemen were taken in evildoing; indignation 
therefore abated, and with it its pains. If, before that 
time, the corps of Prohibition enforcement officers— 
i. €.. a corps of undisguised scoundrels with badges— 
had been launched upon the populace, there would 
have been a great roar of wrath, and much anguished 
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gnashing of teeth. People would have felt themselves 
put upon, injured, insulted. But with the old false 
assumption about policemen removed from their 
minds, they met the new onslaught calmly and even 
smilingly. Today no one is indignant over the fact 
that the extortions of these new Polizei increase the 
cost of potable alcohol. The false assumption that the 
police are altruistic agents of a benevolent state has 
been replaced by the sound assumption that they are 
gentlemen engaged assiduously, like the rest of us, 
in finding meat and raiment for their families and 
in laying up funds to buy Liberty Bonds in the next 
war to end war. This is human progress, for it in- 
creases human happiness. 

So much for the ‘evidence. The deduction I propose 
to make from it is simply this: that a like increase 
would follow if the American people could only rid 
themselves of another and worse false assumption 
that still rides them—one that corrupts all their 
thinking about the great business of politics, and 
vastly augments their discontent and unhappiness— | 
the assumption, that is, that politicians are divided 
into two classes, and that one of those classes is 
made up of good ones. I need not argue, I hope, that 
this assumption is almost universally held among us. 
Our whole politics, indeed, is based upon it, and has 
been based upon it since the earliest days. What is 
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any political campaign save a concerted effort to 
turn out a set of politicians who are admittedly bad 
and put in a set who are thought to be better? The 
former assumption, I believe, is always sound; the 
latter is just as certainly false. For if experience 
teaches us anything at all it teaches us this: that a 
good politician, under democracy, is quite as un- 
thinkable as an honest burglar. His very existence, 
indeed, is a standing subversion of the public good 
in every rational sense. He is not one who serves the 
common weal; he is simply one who preys upon the 
commonwealth. It is to the interest of all the rest of 
-us to hold down his powers to an irreducible mini- 
mum, and to reduce his compensation to nothing; it 
is to his interest to augment his powers at all hazards, 
and to make his compensation all the traffic will 
bear. To argue that these aims are identical is to 
argue palpable nonsense. The politician, at his ideal 
best, never even remotely approximated in practise, 
is a necessary evil; at his worst he is an almost in- 
tolerable nuisance. 

What I contend is simply that he would be measur- 
ably less a nuisance if we got rid of our old false as- 
sumption about him, and regarded him in the cold 
light of fact. At once, I believe, two-thirds of his 
obnoxiousness would vanish. He would remain a 
nuisance, but he would cease to be a swindler ; the in- 
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jury of having to pay freight on him would cease to 
be complicated by the insult of being rooked. It is 
the insult and not the injury that makes the deeper 
wounds, and causes the greater permanent damage to 
the national psyche. All of us have been trained, since 
infancy, in putting up with necessary evils, plainly 
recognized as evils. We know, for example, that the 
young of the human species commonly smell badly; 
that garbage men, bootblacks and messenger boys 
commonly smell worse. These facts are not agreeable, 
but they remain tolerable because they are univer- 
sally assumed—because there is no sense of having 
been tricked and cozened in their perennial discovery. 
But try to imagine how distressing fatherhood would 
become if prospective fathers were all taught that the 
human infant radiates an aroma like the rose—if 
the truth came constantly as a surprise! Each fresh 
victim of the deception would feel that he had been 
basely swindled—that his own child was somehow 
bogus. Not infrequently, I suppose, he would be 
tempted to make away with it in some quiet manner, 
and have another—only to be shocked again. That 
procedure would be idiotic, admittedly, yet it is ex- 
actly the one we follow in politics. At each election we 
vote in a new set of politicians, insanely assuming 
that they are better than the set turned out. And at 
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each election we are, as they say in the Motherland, 
done in. 

Of late the fraud has become so gross that the plain 
people begin to show a great restlessness under it. 
Like animals in a cage, they trot from one corner to 
another, endlessly seeking a way out. If the Demo- 
crats win one year, it is a pretty sure sign that they 
will lose the next year. State after State becomes 
doubtful, pivotal, skittish; even the solid South be- 
gins to break. In the cities it is still worse. An evil 
circle is formed. First the poor taxpayers, robbed by 
the politicians of one great party and then by those 
of the other, turn to a group of free-lance rogues in 
the middle ground—non-partisan candidates, Lib- 
erals, reformers or what not: the name is unimport- 
ant. Then, flayed and pillaged by these gentry as 
they never were by the old-time professionals, they 
go back in despair to the latter, and are flayed and 
pillaged again. Back to Bach! Back to Tammany! 
Tammany reigns in New York because the Mitchel 
outfit was found to be intolerable—in other words, 
because the reformers were found to be even worse 
than the professionals. Is the fact surprising? Why 
should it be? Reformers and professionals are alike 
politicians in search of jobs; both are trying to bilk 
the taxpayers. Neither ever has any other motive. If 
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any genuinely honest and altruistic politician had 
come to the surface in America in my time I'd have 
heard of him, for I have always frequented news- 
paper offices, and in a newspaper office the news of 
such a marvel would cause a dreadful tumult. I can 
recall no such tumult. The unanimous opinion of all 
the journalists that I know, excluding a few Liberals 
who are obviously somewhat balmy—they all be- 
lieved, for example, that the late war would end war, 
—is that, since the days of the national Thors and 
Wotans, no politician who was not out for himself, 
and for himself alone, has ever drawn the breath of 
life in the United States. 

The gradual disintegration of Liberalism among 
us, in fact, offers an excellent proof of the truth of 
my thesis. The Liberals have come to grief by fool- 
ing their customers, not merely once too often, but a 
hundred times too often. Over and over again they 
have trotted out some new hero, usually from the 
great open spaces, only to see him taken in the im- 
memorial malpractises within ten days. Their grave- 
yard, indeed, is filled with cracked and upset head- 
stones, many covered with ribald pencilings. Every 
time there is a scandal in the grand manner the Lib- 
erals lose almost as many general officers as either 
the Democrats or Republicans. Of late, racked be- 
yond endurance by such catastrophes at home, they 
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have gone abroad for their principal heroes; losing 
humor as well as hope, they now ask us to venerate 
such astounding paladins as the Hon. Bela Kun, a 
gentleman who, in any American State, would not 
only be in the calaboose, but actually in the death- 
house. But this absurdity is only an offshoot of a 
deeper one. Their primary error lies in making the 
false assumption that some politicians are better than 
others. This error they share with the whole Ameri- 
can people. 

I propose that it be renounced, and contend that 
its renunciation would greatly rationalize and im- 
prove our politics. I do not argue that there would 
‘be any improvement in our politicians; on the con- 
trary, I believe that they would remain substantially 
as they are today, and perhaps grow even worse. But 
what I do argue is that recognizing them frankly 
for what they are would instantly and automatically 
dissipate the indignation caused by their present 
abominations, and that the disappearance of this 
indignation would promote the public contentment 
and happiness. Under my scheme there would be no 
more false assumptions and no more false hopes, and 
hence no more painful surprises, no more bitter re- 
sentment of fraud, no more despair. Politicians, in 
so far as they remained necessary, would be kept at 
work—but not with any insane notion that they were 
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archangels. Their rascality would be assumed and 
discounted, as the rascality of the police is now as- 
sumed and discounted. Machinery would be gradu- 
ally developed to limit it and counteract it. In the 
end, it might be utilized in some publicly profitable 
manner, as the insensitiveness to filth of garbage men 
is now utilized, as the reverence of the clergy for 
capitalism is now utilized. The result, perhaps, would 
be a world no better than the present one, but it 
would at least be a world more intelligent. 

In all this I sincerely hope that no one will mistake 
me for one who shares the indignation I have spoken 
of—that is, for one who believes that politicians can 
be made good, and cherishes a fond scheme for mak- 
ing them so. I believe nothing of the sort. On the 
contrary, I am convinced that the art and mystery 
they practise is essentially and incurably anti-social 
—that they must remain irreconcilable enemies of 
the common weal until the end of time. But I main- 
tain that this fact, in itself, is not a bar to their 
employment. There are, under Christian civilization, 
many necessary offices that demand the possession of 
anti-social talents. A professional soldier, regarded 
realistically, is much worse than a professional poli- 
tician, for he is a professional murderer and kid- 
naper, whereas the politician is only a professional 
sharper and sneak-thief. A clergyman, too, begins to 
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shrink and shrivel on analysis; the work he does in 
the world is basically almost indistinguishable from 
that of an astrologer, a witch-doctor or a fortune- 
teller. He pretends falsely that he can get sinners out 
of hell, and collects money from them on that prom- 
ise, tacit or express. If he had to go before a jury 
with that pretension it would probably go hard with 
him. But we do not send him before a jury; we grant 
him his hocus-pocus on the ground that it is neces- 
sary to his office, and that his office is necessary to 
civilization, so-called. I pass over the journalist deli- 
cately ; the time has not come to turn State’s evidence. 
Suffice it to say that he, too, would probably wither 
under a stiff cross-examination. If he is no murderer, 
like the soldier, then he is at least a sharper and 
swindler, like the politician. 

What I plead for, if I may borrow a term in disre- 
pute, is simply Realpolitik, i. ¢., realism in politics. 
I can imagine a political campaign purged of all the 
current false assumptions and false pretenses—a 
campaign in which, on election day, the voters went 
to the polls clearly informed that the choice between 
them was not between an angel and a devil, a pood 
man and a bad man, an altruist and a go-getter, but 
between two frank go-getters, the one, perhaps, ex- 
celling at beautiful and nonsensical words and the 
other at silent and prehensile deeds—the one a chau- 
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tauqua orator and the other a porch-climber. There 
would be, in that choice, something candid, free and 
exhilarating. Buncombe would be adjourned. The 
voter would make his selection in the full knowledge 
of all the facts, as he makes his selection between two 
heads of cabbage, or two evening papers, or two 
brands of chewing tobacco. Today he chooses his 
rulers as he buys bootleg whiskey, never knowing 
precisely what he is getting, only certain that it is not 
what it pretends to be. The Scotch may turn out 
to be wood alcohol or it may turn out to be gasoline; 
in either case it is not Scotch. How much better if it 
were plainly labelled, for wood alcohol and gasoline 
both have their uses—higher uses, indeed, than 
Scotch. The danger is that the swindled and poisoned 
consumer, despairing of ever avoiding them when he 
doesn’t want them, may prohibit them even when he 
does want them, and actually enforce his own prohibi- 
tion. The danger is that the hopeless voter, forever 
victimized by his false assumption about politicians, 
may in the end gather such ferocious indignation 
that he will abolish them teetotally and at one insane 
swoop, and so cause government by the people, for 
the people and with the people to perish from this 
earth. 
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I can THINK OF NO GREAT CITY OF THIS WORLD (PUT- 
ting aside Rio de Janeiro, Sydney and San Fran- 
cisco) that is set amid scenes of greater natural 
beauty than New York, by which I mean, of course, 
Manhattan. Recall Berlin on its dismal plain, Paris 
and London on their toy rivers, Madrid on its desert, 
Copenhagen on its swamp, Rome on its ancient sewer 
and its absurd little hills, and then glance at Man- 
hattan on its narrow and rock-ribbed island, with 
deep rivers to either side and the wide bay before it. 
No wonder its early visitors, however much they de- 
nounced the Dutch, always paused to praise the 
scene! Before it grew up, indeed, New York must 
have been strangely beautiful. But it was the beauty 
of freshness and unsophistication—in brief, of youth 
—and now it is no more. The town today, I think, is 
quite the ugliest in the world—uglier, even, than 
Liverpool, Chicago or Berlin. If it were actually 
beautiful, as London, say, is beautiful, or Munich, or 
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Charleston, or Florence, or even parts of Paris and 
Washington, then New Yorkers would not be so 
childishly appreciative of the few so-called beauty 
spots that it has—for example, Washington Square, 
Gramercy Park, Fifth avenue and Riverside drive. 
Washington Square, save for one short row of old 
houses on the North side, is actually very shabby 
and ugly—a blot rather than a beauty spot. The 
trees, year in and year out, have a mangy and scler- 
otic air; the grass is like stable litter; the tall tower 
on the South side is ungraceful and preposterous ; the 
memorial arch is dirty and undignified; the whole 
place looks dingy, frowsy and forlorn. Compare it 
to Mt. Vernon Square in Baltimore: the difference is 
that between a charwoman and a grand lady. As for 
Gramercy Park, it is celebrated only because it is in 
New York; if it were in Washington or London it 
would not attract a glance. Fifth avenue, to me, seems 
to be showy rather than beautiful. What gives it 
its distinction is simply its spick and span appear- 
ance of wealth; it is the only New York street that 
ever looks well-fed and clean. Riverside drive lacks 
even so much; it is second-rate from end to end, and 
especially where it is gaudiest. What absurd and 
hideous houses, with their brummagem Frenchiness, 
their pathetic effort to look aristocratic! What bad 
landscaping! What grotesque monuments! From its 
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heights the rich look down upon the foul scars of the 
Palisades, as the rich of Fifth avenue and Central 
Park West look down upon the anemic grass, bare 
rocks and blowing newspapers of Central Park. 
Alone among the great cities of the East, New York 
has never developed a domestic architecture of any 
charm, or, indeed, of any character at all. There are 
neighborhoods in Boston, in Philadelphia, in Balti- 
more and in many lesser cities that have all the dig- 
nity and beauty of London, but in New York the 
brownstone mania of the Nineteenth Century 
brought down the whole town to one level of depress- 
ing ugliness, and since brownstone has gone out there 
has been no development whatever of indigenous de- 
sign, but only a naive copying of models—the sky- 
scraper from Chicago and the dwelling-house from 
Paris. Along Fifth avenue, from the Fifty-ninth 
street corner to the upper end of Central Park, there 
is not a single house that looks reposeful and habi- 
table. Along Park avenue—but Park avenue, for 
all its flash of creamy brick, is surely one of the most 
depressing streets in all the world! 

But the life of the city, it must be confessed, is as 
interesting as its physical aspect is dull. It is, even 
more than London or Paris, the modern Babylon, 
and since 1914 it has entered upon a period of lux- 
uriousness that far surpasses anything seen on earth 
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since the fall of the Eastern Empire. During many a 
single week, I daresay, more money in spent in New 
York upon useless and evil things that would suffice 
to run the kingdom of Denmark for a year. All the 
colossal accumulated wealth of the United States, the 
greatest robber nation in history, tends to force itself 
at least once a year through the narrow neck of the 
Manhattan funnel. To that harsh island come all the 
thieves of the Republic with their loot—bankers 
from the fat lands of the Middle West, lumbermen 
from the Northwestern coasts, mine owners from the 
mountains, oil speculators from Texas and Okla- 
homa, cotton-mill sweaters from the South, steel mag- 
nates and manufacturers from the Black Country, 
black-legs and exploiters without end—all laden with 
cash, all eager to spend it, all easy marks for the town 
rogues and panders. The result is a social organiza- 
tion that ought to be far more attractive to novelists 
than it is—a society founded upon the prodigious 
wealth of Monte Cristo and upon the tastes of sailors 
home from a long voyage. At no time and place in 
modern times has harlotry reached so delicate and yet 
so effusive a development; it becomes, in one form 
or another, one of the leading industries of the town. 
New York, indeed, is the heaven of every variety of 
man with something useless and expensive to sell. 
There come the merchants with their bales, of Per- 
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sian prayer-rugs, of silk pajamas, of yellow girls, 
of strange jugs and carboys, of hand-painted oil- 
paintings, of old books, of gim-cracks and tinsel from 
all the four corners of the world, and there they find 
customers waiting in swarms, their check-books open 
and ready. What town in Christendom has ever sup- 
ported so many houses of entertainment, so many 
mimes and mountebanks, so many sharpers and 
coney-catchers, so many bawds and pimps, so many 
hat-holders and door-openers, so many miscellaneous 
servants to idleness and debauchery? The bootleg- 
ging industry takes on proportions that are almost 
unbelievable; there are thousands of New Yorkers, 
resident and transient, who pay more for alcohol 
every year than they pay for anything else save 
women. I have heard of a single party at which the 
guests drank 100 cases of champagne in an evening 
—100 cases at $100 a case—and it was, as enter- 
tainments go in New York today, a quiet and de- 
corous affair. It is astonishing that no Zola has 
arisen to describe this engrossing and incomparable 
dance of death. Upton Sinclair once attempted it, in 
“The Metropolis,” but Sinclair, of course, was too 
indignant for the job. Moreover, the era he dealt 
with was mild and amateurish; today the pursuit of 
sensation has been brought to a far higher degree of 
perfection. One must go back to the oriental capi- 
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tals of antiquity to find anything even remotely re- 
sembling it. Compared to the revels that go on in 
New York every night, the carnalities of the West 
End of Berlin are trivial and childish, and those of 
Paris and the Céte d’Azure take on the harmless as- . 
pect of a Sunday-school picnic. 

What will be the end of the carnival? If historical 
precedent counts for anything, it will go on to 
catastrophe. But what sort of catastrophe? I hesi- 
tate to venture upon a prophecy. Manhattan Island, 
with deep rivers all around it, seems an almost ideal 
scene for a great city revolution, but I doubt very 
much that there is any revolutionary spirit in its pro- 
letariat. Some mysterious enchantment holds its 
workers to their extraordinarily uncomfortable life; 
they apparently get a vague sort of delight out of 
the great spectacle that they are no part of. The New 
York workman patronizes fellow workmen from the 
provinces even more heavily than the Wall Street 
magnate patronizes country mortgage-sharks. He is 
excessively proud of his citizenship in the great 
metropolis, though all it brings him is an upper berth 
in a dog kennel. Riding along the elevated on the 
East Side and gaping into the windows of the so- 
called human habitations that stretch on either hand, 
I often wonder what process of reasoning impels, 
say, a bricklayer or a truckdriver to spend his days 
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in such vile hutches. True enough, he is paid a few 
dollars more a week in New York than he would 
receive anywhere else, but he gets little more use out 
of them than an honest bank teller. In almost any 
other large American city he would have a much 
better house to live in, and better food ; in the smaller 
towns his advantage would be very considerable. 
Moreover, his chance of lifting himself out of slay- 
ery to some measure of economic independence and 
autonomy would be greater anywhere else; if it is 
hard for the American workman everywhere to es- 
tablish a business of his own, it is triply hard in 
New York, where rents are killingly high and so 
much capital is required to launch a business that 
only Jews can raise it. Nevertheless, the poor idiot 
hangs on to his coop, dazzled by the wealth and 
splendor on display all around him. His suscepti- 
bility to this lure makes me question his capacity 
for revolution. He is too stupid and poltroonish for 
it, and he has too much respect for money. It is this 
respect for money in the proletariat, in fact, that 
chiefly safeguards and buttresses capitalism in Amer- 
ica. It is secure among us because Americans vene- 
rate it too much to attack it. 

What will finish New York in the end, I suppose, 
will be an onslaught from without, not from within. 
The city is the least defensible of great capitals. Give 
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an enemy command of the sea, and he will be able 
to take it almost as easily as he could take Copen- 
hagen. It has never been attacked in the past, indeed, 
without being taken. The strategists of the General 
Staff at Washington seem to be well aware of this 
fact, for their preparations to defend the city from 
a foe afloat have always been half-hearted and lack- 
ing in confidence. Captain Stuart Godfrey, U. S. A., 
who contributes the note on the fortifications of the 
port to Fremont Rider’s “New York City: A Guide 
to Travelers,” is at pains to warn his lay readers that 
the existing forts protect only the narrow spaces in 
front of them—that “they cannot be expected to 
prevent the enemy from landing elsewhere,” e¢. g., 
anywhere along the long reaches of the Long Island 
coast. Once such a landing were effected, the fact 
that the city stands upon an island, with deep water 
behind it, would be a handicap rather than a benefit. 
If it could not be taken and held, it could at least be 
battered to pieces, and so made untenable. The guns 
of its own forts, indeed, might be turned upon it, 
once those forts were open to attack from the rear. 
After that, the best the defenders could do would be 
to retire to the natural bombproofs in the cellars of 
the Union Hill, N. J., breweries, and there wait for 
God to deliver them. They might, of course, be able 
to throw down enough metal from the Jersey heights 
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to prevent the enemy occupying the city and re- 
opening its theatres and bordellos, but the more 
successful they were in this enterprise the more 
cruelly Manhattan would be used. Altogether, an 
assault from the sea promises to give the New York- 
ers something to think about. 

That it will be attempted before many years have 
come and gone seems to me to be very likely and I 
have a sneaking fear that it may succeed. As a 
veteran of five wars and a life-long student of hom- 
icidal science, I am often made uneasy, indeed, by 
the almost universal American assumption that no | 
conceivable enemy could inflict serious wounds upon 
the Republic—that the Atlantic Ocean alone, not to 
mention the stupendous prowess of Homo amer- 
tcanus, makes it eternally safe from aggression. 
This notion has just enough truth in it to make it 
dangerous. That the whole country could not be 
conquered and occupied I grant you, but no intel- 
ligent enemy would think for a moment of trying to 
conquer it. All that would be necessary to bring 
even the most intransigeant patriots to terms would 
be to take and hold a small part of it—say the part 
lying to the East and North of the general line of 
the Potomac river. Early in the late war, when efforts 
were under way to scare the American booboisie with 
the German bugaboo, one of the Allied propagandists 
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printed a book setting forth plans alleged to have 
been made by the German General Staff to land an 
army at the Virginia capes, march on Pittsburgh, 
and so separate the head of the country from its 
liver, kidneys, gizzard, heart, spleen, bladder, lungs 
and other lights. The plan was persuasive, but I 
doubt that it originated in Potsdam; there was a 
smell of Whitehall upon it. One of the things most 
essential to its execution, in fact, was left out as it 
was set forth, to wit, a thrust southward from Can- 
ada to meet and support the thrust northwestward. 
But even this is not necessary. Any invader who emp- 
tied New York and took the line of the Hudson would 
have Uncle Sam by the tail, and could enter upon 
peace negotiations with every prospect of getting 
very polite attention. The American people, of 
course, could go on living without New York, but 
they could not go on living as a great and puissant 
nation. Steadily, year by year, they have made New 
York more and more essential to the orderly func- 
tioning of the American state. If it were cut off from 
the rest of the country the United States would be in 
the hopeless position of a man relieved of his medulla 
oblongata—that is to say, of a man without even 
enough equipment left to be a father, a patriot and 
a Christian. 

Nevertheless, it is highly probable that the pre- 
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destined enemy, when he comes at last, will direct 
his first and hardest efforts to cutting off New York, 
and then make some attempt to keep it detached 
afterward. This, in fact, is an essential part of the 
new higher strategy, which is based upon economic 
considerations, as the old strategy was based upon 
dynastic considerations. In the Middle Ages, the ob- 
ject of war was to capture and hamstring a king; at 
present it is to dismember a great state, and so make 
it impotent. The Germans, had they won, would 
have broken up the British Empire, and probably 
detached important territories from France, Italy 
and Russia, beside gobbling Belgium in toto. The 
French, tantalized by a precarious and incomplete 
victory, attempted to break up Germany, as they 
broke up Austria. The chances are that an enemy 
capable of taking and holding New York would 
never give it back wholly—that is, would never con- 
sent to its restoration to the Union on the old terms. 
What would be proposed, I venture, would be its 
conversion into a sort of free state—a new Dantzig, 
perhaps functioning, as now, as the financial and 
commercial capital of the country, but nevertheless 
lying outside the bounds politically, This would 
solve the problem of the city’s subsistence, and still 
enable the conqueror to keep his hold upon it. It is 
my belief that the New Yorkers, after the first blush 
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of horror, would agree to the new arrangement and 
even welcome it. Their patriotism, as things stand, is 
next to nothing. I have never heard, indeed, of a 
single honest patriot in the whole town; every last 
man who even pretends to kiss the flag is simply a 
swindler with something to sell. This indifference to 
the great heart-throbs of the hinterland is not to be 
dismissed as mere criminality ; it is founded upon the 
plain and harsh fact that New York is alien to the 
rest of the country, not only in blood and tastes, but 
also in fundamental interests—that the sort of life 
that New Yorkers lead differs radically from the 
sort of life that the rest of the American people lead, 
and that their deepest instincts vary with it. The 
city, in truth, already constitutes an independent 
free state in all save the name. The ordinary Ameri- 
can law does not run there, save when it has been 
specifically ratified, and the ordinary American mores 
are quite unknown there. What passes as ‘virtue in 
Kansas is regarded as intolerable vice in New York, 
and vice versa. The town is already powerful enough 
to swing the whole country when it wants to, as it 
did on the war issue in 1917, but the country is quite 
impotent to swing the town. Every great wave of 
popular passion that rolls up on the prairies is 
dashed to spray when it strikes the hard rocks of 
Manhattan. 
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As a free state, licensed to prey upon the hinter- 
land but unharassed by its Cré-Magnon prejudices 
and delusions, New York would probably rise to 
heights of very genuine greatness, and perhaps be- 
come the most splendid city known to history. For 
one thing, it would be able, once it had cut the 
painter, to erect barriers and conditions around the 
privilege of citizenship, and so save itself from the 
double flood that now swamps it—first, of broken- 
down peasants from Europe, and secondly and more 
important, of fugitive rogues from all the land West 
and South of the Hudson. Citizenship in New York 
is now worth no more than citizenship in Mississip pi, 
for it is open to any applicant from the marshes of 
Bessarabia, and, still worse, to any applicant from 
Mississippi. The great city-states of history have 
been far more fastidious. Venice, Antwerp, London, 
the Hansa towns, Carthage, Tyre, Cnossus, Alexan- 
dria—they were all very sniffish. Rome began to 
wobble when the Roman franchise was extended to 
immigrants from the Italian hill country, 7. ¢., the 
Mississippi of that time. The Hansa towns, under the 
democracy that has been forced upon them, are 
rapidly sinking to the level of Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. New York, free to put an end to this in- 
vasion, and to drive out thousands of the gorillas who 
now infest it—more, free from the eternal blackmail 
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of laws made at Albany and the Methodist tyranny 
of laws made at Washington—could face the future 
with resolution and security, and in the course of a 
few generations it might conceivably become gen- 
uinely civilized. It would still stand as toll-taker 
on the chief highway of American commerce; it 
would still remain the premier banker and usurer of 
the Republic. But it would be loosed from the bonds 
which now tend so strenuously to drag it down to 
the level of the rest of the country. Free at last, it 
could cease to be the auction-room and bawdy-house 
that it is now, and so devote its brains and energy 
to the building up of a civilization. 
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BIRTH CONTROL 


Tue crores@ur FAILURE OF THE CAMPAIGN TO PUT 
down propaganda for birth control in the Republic 
has a lesson in it for those romantic optimists who be- 
lieve that in the long run, by some mysterious hook 
or crook and perhaps with divine help, Prohibition 
will be enforced. They will not heed that lesson, but it 
is there nevertheless. Church and state combine to 
baffle and exterminate the birth controllers. They are 
threatened with penal servitude and their customers 
are threatened with hell fire. Yet it must be obvious 
that they are making progress in the land, for the 
national birth-rate continues to slide downhill, stead- 
ily and rapidly. 

Incidentally, it is amusing and instructive to ob- 
serve that it diminishes with greatest celerity among 
the educated and highly respectable classes, which is 
to say, among those who are ordinarily most law- 
abiding. The same thing is to be noted when one 
turns to Prohibition. The majority of professional 
criminals, now as in the old days of sin, are tee- 
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totalers, but when one comes to the good citizens who 
scorn them and demand incessantly that the Polizet 
butcher them and so have done with them, one comes 
at once upon a high density of scofilaws. I know many 
Americans of easy means, some of them greatly re- 
spected and even eminent. Not 2 % make any pre- 
tense of obeying the Volstead Act. And not 2 % of 
their wives are innocent of birth control. The reason 
is not far to seek. Both the Volstead Act and the 
statute aimed at birth control invade the sanctity of 
the domestic hearth. They take the roof off a man’s 
house, and invite the world to look in. Obviously, that 
looking in is unpleasant in proportion as the man 
himself is dignified. If he is a low fellow, he doesn’t 
care much, for he is used to such snooping by his low 
neighbors. But if he is one who has a high opinion of 
himself, and is accustomed to seeing it ratified by 
others, then he is outraged. And if he has any natural 
bellicosity in him and resistance seems reasonably 
safe, he resists with great diligence and vigor. 

Here, perhaps, we come upon an explanation of 
the fact that Prohibition and all other such devices 
for making men good by force are far less opposed in 
the country than they are in the cities. The yokel is 
trained from infancy to suffer espionage. He has 
scarcely any privacy at all. His neighbors know 
everything that is to be known about him, including 
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what he eats and what he feeds his quadrupedal col- 
leagues. His religious ideas are matters of public 
discussion ; if he is recusant the village pastor prays 
for him by name. When his wife begins the sublime 
biological process of giving him an heir, the news 
flies around. If he inherits $200 from an uncle in 
Idaho everyone knows it instantly. If he skins his 
shin, or buys a new plow, or sees a ghost, or takes a 
bath it is a public event. Thus living like a gold- 
fish in a globe, he acquires a large tolerance of snout- 
ery, for if he resisted it his neighbors would set him 
down as an enemy of their happiness, and probably 
burn his barn. When an official spy or two are added 
to the volunteer pack he scarcely notices it. It seems 
natural and inevitable to him that everyone outside 
his house should be interested in what goes on inside, 
and that this interest should be accompanied by 
definite notions as to what is nice and what is not 
nice, supported by pressure. So he submits to gov- 
ernmental tyranny as he submits to the village in- 
quisition, and when he hears that city men resist, it 
only confirms his general feeling that they are scoun- 
drels. They are scoundrels because they have a bet- 
ter time than he has—the sempiternal human reason. 
The city man is differently trained. He is used to 
being let alone. Save when he lives in the slums, his 
neighbors show no interest in him. He would regard 
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it as outrageous for them to have opinions about 
what goes on within the four walls of his house. If 
they offered him advice he would invite them to go to 
hell; if they tried force he would baw] for the police. 
So he is doubly affronted when the police themselves 
stalk in. And he resists them with every means at his 
command, and believes it is his high duty to do so, 
that liberty may not perish from the earth. 

The birth control fanatics profit by this elemental 
fact. It is their great good fortune that their enemies 
have tried to put them down, not by refuting their 
ideas, but by seeking to shove them into jail. What 
they argue for, at bottom, remains very dubious, and 
multitudes of quite honest and intelligent persons are 
against it. They have by no means proved that a 
high birth-rate is dangerous, and they have certainly 
not shown that they know of any sure and safe way 
to reduce it—that is, any way not already known to 
every corner druggist. But when an attempt is made 
to put them down by law, the question whether they 
are wise falls into the background, and the question 
whether their rights are invaded comes forward. At 
once the crowd on their side is immensely reinforced. 
It now includes not only all the persons who believe 
in birth control, but also all the persons who believe 
in free ideas and free speech, and this second group, 
it quickly appears, is far larger than the first one, 
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and far more formidable. So the birth controllers 
suddenly find themselves supported by heavy bat- 
talions, and that support is sufficient to make them 
almost invulnerable. Personally, I am inclined to be 
against them. I believe that the ignorant should be 
permitted to spawn ad libitum, that there may be a 
steady supply of slaves, and that those of us who 
are more prudent and sanitary may be relieved of 
unpleasant work. If the debate were open and fair, 
I'd oppose the birth controllers with all the subtlest 
devices of rhetoric, including bogus statistics and 
billingsgate. But so long as they are denied their 
plain rights—and, in particular, so long as those 
rights are denied them by an evil combination of 
theologians and politicians,—I am for them, and 
shall remain so until the last galoot’s ashore. They 
have got many more allies on the same terms. And 
I believe that they are winning. 

The law which forbids them to send their brum- 
magem tracts through the mails is obviously disin- 
genuous and oppressive. It is a part of the notorious 
Postal Act, put upon the books by Comstock himself, 
executed by bureaucratic numskulls, and supported 
by every variety of witch-burner. I know of no in- 
telligent man or woman who is in favor of the prin- 
ciple of such grotesque legislation; even the worst 
enemies of the birth controllers would not venture to 
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argue that it should be applied generally. The way 
to dispose of such laws is to flout them and make a 
mock of them. The theory that they can be got rid of 
by enforcing them is nonsense. Enforcing them 
simply inspires the sadists who advocate them to 
fresh excesses. Worse, it accustoms the people to op- 
pression, and so tends to make them bear it uncom- 
plainingly. Wherever, in the United States, there has 
been any sincere effort to enforce Prohibition, the 
anti-evolutionists are already on the warpath, and 
the Lord’s Day Alliance is drumming up recruits. 
No, the way to deal with such laws is to defy them, 
and thus make them ridiculous. This is being done in 
the case of the Volstead Act by millions of patriots, 
clerical and lay. It is being done in the case of the 
Comstock Act by a small band, but one full of praise- 
worthy resolution. 

Thus I deliver myself of a whoop for the birth con- 
trollers, and pass on to pleasanter concerns. Their 
specific Great Cause, it seems to me, is full of holes. 
They draw extremely questionable conclusions from 
a highly dubious body of so-called facts. But they 
are profoundly right at bottom. They are right when. 
they argue that anyone who tries to silence them by 
force is the common enemy of all of us. And they 
are right when they hold that the best way to get rid 
of such opposition is to thumb the nose at it. 
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LOVELY LETTERS 
1. Authorship as a Trade 


Ir 1s MY OBSERVATION AS AN EDITOR THAT MOST 
beginning authors are attracted to the trade of let- 
ters, not because they have anything apposite and 
exigent to say, but simply because it seems easy. 
Let us imagine an ambitious and somewhat gassy 
young gal, turned out of the public high-school 
down the street with good marks in English—that is, 
in the sort of literary composition practiced by 
schoolma’ms. Having read “Ulysses,” “Jurgen” and 
“Elmer Gantry,” she is disinclined to follow her 
mother too precipitately into the jaws of holy mo- 

nogamy—or, at all events, she shrinks from marry- 
ing such a clod as her father is, and as her brothers 
and male classmates will be to-morrow. What to do? | 
The professions demand technical equipment. Com- 
merce is sordid. The secretary, even of a rich and 
handsome man, must get up at 7.30 a.m. Most of 
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the fine arts are regarded, by her family, as immoral. 
So she pays $3 down on a second-hand typewriter, 
lays in a stock of copy paper, and proceeds to enrich 
the national literature. 

It is such aspirants, I suppose, who keep the pot 
boiling for the schools of short-story writing and 
scenario writing that now swarm in the land. Cer- 
tainly these schools, in so far as I have any acquaint- 
ance with them, offer nothing of value to the beginner 
of genuine talent. They seem to be run, in the main, 
by persons as completely devoid of critical sense 
as so many Congressmen, street railway curve- 
greasers or Methodist revivalists. Their text-books — 
are masses of unmitigated rubbish. But no doubt 
that rubbish seems impressive enough to the custom- 
ers I have mentioned, for it is both very vague and 
very cocksure—an almost irresistible combination. So 
a hundred thousand second-hand Coronas rattle and 
jingle in ten thousand remote and lonely towns, and 
the mail of every magazine editor in America is as 
heavy as the mail of a get-rick-quick stock-broker. 
Unluckily, there is seldom anything in this mail to 
bulge his eyes and make his heart go pitter-pat. 
What he finds in it, day in and day out, is simply 
the same dull, obvious, shoddy stuff—the same banal 
and threadbare ideas set forth in the same flabby 
and unbeautiful words. They all seem to write alike, 
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as, indeed, they all seem to think alike. They react 
to stimuli with the machine-like uniformity and pre- 
cision of soldiers in a file. The spectacle of life is 
to all of them exactly the same spectacle. They bring 
no more to it, of private, singular vision, than so 
many photographic lenses. In brief, they are unan- 
imously commonplace, unanimously stupid. Free edu- 
cation has cursed them with aspirations beyond their 
congenital capacities, and they offer the art of let- 
ters only the gifts suitable to the lowly crafts of 
the jazz-baby and the schoolma’am. They come from 
an intellectual level where conformity seems the high- 
est of goods, and so they lack the primary requisite 
of the imaginative author: the capacity to see the 
human comedy afresh, to discover new relations be- 
tween things, to discover new significances in man’s 
eternal struggle with his fate. What they have to say 
is simply what any moderately intelligent suburban 
pastor or country editor would have to say, and so it 
is not worth hearing. 

This disparity between aspiration and equipment 
runs-through the whole of American life; material 
prosperity and popular education have made it a sort 
of national disease. Two-thirds of the professors in 
our colleges are simply cans full of undigested knowl- 
edge, mechanically acquired; they cannot utilize it; 
they cannot think. We are cursed likewise with hordes 
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of lawyers who would be happier and more useful 
driving trucks, and hordes of doctors who would be 
strained even as druggists. So in the realm of beau- 
tiful letters. Poetry has become a recreation among 
us for the intellectually unemployed and unemploy- 
able: persons who, a few generations ago, would have 
taken it out on china-painting. The writing of novels 
is undertaken by thousands who lack the skill to de- 
scribe a dog-fight. The result is a colossal waste of 
paper, ink and postage—worse, of binding cloth and 
gold foil. For a great deal of this drivel, by one 
dodge or another, gets into print. Many of the 
correspondence-school students, after hard diligence, 
learn how to write for the cheap magazines ; not a few 
of them eventually appear between covers, and are 
solemnly reviewed. 

Does such stuff sell? Apparently it does, else the 
publishers would not print so much of it. Its effect 
upon those who read it must be even worse than that 
of the newspapers and popular magazines. They 
come to it with confident expectations. It is preten- 
tiously bound; ergo, there must be something in it. 
That something is simply platitude. What has been 
said a thousand times is said all over again. This 
time it must be true! Thus the standardization of 
the American mind goes on, and against ideas that 
are genuinely novel there are higher and higher 
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battlements erected. Meanwhile, on the lower levels, 
where the latest recruits to letters sweat and hope, 
this rubbish is laboriously imitated. Turn to any of 
the cheap fiction magazines, and you will find out how 
bad it can be at its worst. No, not quite at its worst, 
for the contributors to the cheap fiction magazines 
have at least broken into print—they have as they 
say, made the grade. Below them are thousands of as- 
pirants of even slenderer talents—customers of the 
correspondence schools, patrons of lecturers by itin- 
erant literary pedagogues, patient manufacturers of 
the dreadful stuff that clogs every magazine editor’s 
mail. Here is the ultimate reservoir of the national 
literature—and here, unless I err, is only bilge. 
The remedy? I know of none. Moreover, I do not 
believe in remedies. So long as the prevailing peda- 
gogues are not found out, and the absurd effort to 
cram every moron with book-learning goes on in the 
Republic, that long there will be too much reading, 
and too much writing. But let us get out of the fact 
whatever consolation is in it: too much writing, at 
worst, is at least a bearable evil. Certainly it is vastly 
less dangerous than too much religion, and less a 
nuisance than too much politics. The floggers of 
Coronas, if they were halted by law, might take to 
the uplift—as, indeed, many corn-fed pedagogues 
are already doing, driven out of their jobs by the 
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murrian of Fundamentalism. If I yell against them it 
is because, on days when the rain keeps me indoors, 
I am a critic. Perhaps other folks suffer less. Never- 
theless, I often wonder what the genuinely competent 
novelists of the nation think of it—how the invasion 
of their craft by so many bunglers and numskulls 
appears to them, and affects them. Surely it must 
tend to narrow the audience they appeal to, and 
so do them damage. Who was it who said that, in 
order that there may be great poets, there must be 
great audiences too? I believe it was old Walt. He 
knew. Facing an audience deluged with molasses by 
Whittier, Felicia Hemans and Fanny Fern, he found 
the assumptions all against him. He was different, 
and hence suspicious: it took him two generations 
to make his way. The competent novelist, setting up 
shop in America to-day, is confronted by the same 
flood. If he is pertinacious, he may win in the end, 
but certainly it takes endurance. Hergesheimer, in 
his first book, unquestionably had something to say. 
Its point of view was new; there was a fine plausibil- 
ity in it; it was worth attending to. But Herges- 
heimer drove along for eight or ten years, almost in a 
vacuum. I could add others: Anderson, Cabell, even 
Dreiser. Cabell became known to the women’s clubs 
with his twelfth book. Meanwhile, a dozen cheese- 
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mongers had been adored, and a thousand had made 
good livings with their sets of rubber-stamps. 


2. Authors as Persons 


My trade forces me into constant association with 
persons of literary skill and aspiration, good and bad, 
male and female, foreign and domestic. I can only 
report, after a quarter of a century of commerce with 
them, that I find them, with a few brilliant excep- 
tions, very dull, and that I greatly prefer the society 
of Babbitts. Is this heresy? If so, I can only offer 
my sincere regrets. The words are wrung from me, 
not by any desire to be unpleasant, but simply by a 
lifelong and incurable affection for what, for want 
of a better name, is called the truth. Nine-tenths 
of the literary gents that I know, indeed, are hotter 
for the dollar than any Babbitt ever heard of. Their 
talk is not about what they write, but about what they 
get for it. Not infrequently they get a great deal. 
I know a number who make more annually than hon- 
est bank presidents, even than Christian bank presi- 
dents. A few probably top the incomes of railroad 
purchasing-agents and nose-and-throat specialists, 
and come close to the incomes of realtors, lawyers and 
bootleggers. They practice a very profitable trade. 
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And no wonder, for they pursue it in the most as- 
siduously literate country in Christendom. Our peo- 
ple, perhaps, seldom read anything that is good, but 
they at least read—day and night, week days and 
Sundays. We have so many magazines of more than 
500,000 circulation that a list of them would fill 
this page. We have at least a dozen above 1,000,000. 
These magazines have immense advertising revenues, 
and are thus very prosperous. They can therefore 
pay high prices for manuscripts. The business of 
supplying such manuscripts has made a whole herd 
of authors rich. I do not object to their wealth; I 
simply report its lamentable effects upon them, and 
upon the aspirants who strive to imitate them. For 
those effects go down to the lowest levels. The neo- 
phyte, as I have said, seldom shows any yearning to 
discharge ideas, to express himself, to tackle and 
master a difficult enterprise; he shows only a desire 
to get money in what seems to him to be an easy way. 
Short cuts, quick sales, easy profits—it is all very 
American. Do we gabble about efficiency? Then the 
explanation is to be sought in the backwashes of 
Freudism. Nowhere else on earth is genuine com- 
petence so rare. The average American plumber can- 
not plumb; the average American cook cannot cook; 
the average American literary gent has nothing to 
say, and says it with rubber-stamps. 
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But I was speaking of the literati as persons. They 
suffer, I believe, from two things. The first is what 
I have just described: their general fraudulence. The 
second springs out of the fact that their position, 
in the Republic, is very insecure—that they have no 
public dignity. It is no longer honorable per se to 
be engaged in travails of the spirit, as it used to be in 
the New England of the Aufklérwng; it is honor- 
able only if it pays. I believe that the fact discour- 
ages many aspirants who, if they went on, might 
come to something. They are blasted in their tender 
years, and so literature loses them. Too sensitive to 
sit below the salt, they join the hearty, red-blooded 
men who feast above it, admired by the national 
gallery. It is, indeed, not surprising that the major- 
ity of college graduates, once headed as a matter of 
course for the grove of Athene, now go into business 
—that Harvard now turns out ten times as many 
bond salesmen every year as metaphysicians and 
martyrs. Business, in America, offers higher rewards 
than any other human enterprise, not only in money 
but also in dignity. Thus it tends to attract the best 
brains of the country. Is Kiwanis idiotic? The answer 
is that Kiwanis no more represents business than 
Greenwich Village represents literature. On the 
higher levels its bilge does not flow—and on those 
higher levels, as I have hinted, there are shrewder 
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fellows, and more amusing, than ever you will find in 
the Authors’ Club. These fellows, by the strict canons 
of ethnology, are Babbitts, but it seems to me that 
they are responsible nevertheless for everything that 
makes life in the United States tolerable. One finds, in 
their company, excellent wines and liquors, and one 
seldom hears any cant. 

I don’t believe that this is a healthy state of affairs. 
I believe that business should be left to commonplace 
and insensitive minds, and that men of originality, 
and hence of genuine charm, should be sucked auto- 
matically into enterprises of a greater complexity 
and subtlety. It is done in more ancient countries ; it 
has been done from remote antiquity under civiliza- 
tions that have aged in the wood, and are free from 
fusel oil. But it is not yet done in These States. Only 
an overwhelming natural impulse—perhaps compli- 
cated by insanity—can urge an American into the 
writing of fugues or epics. The pull is toward the in- 
vestment securities business. That pull, yielded to, 
leads to high rewards. The successful business man 
among us—and only the sheer imbecile, in such 
gaudy times is these, is not successful—enjoys the 
public respect and adulation that elsewhere bathe 
only bishops and generals of artillery. He is treated 
with dignity in the newspapers, even when he appears 
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in poinbait with his wife’s lover. His opinion is sought 
upon all public questions, including the esthetic. 
In the stews and wine-shops he receives the attention 
that, in old Vienna, used to be given to Beethoven. 
He enjoys an aristocratic immunity to most forms of 
judicial process. He wears the légion d’honneur, is 
an LL.D. of Yale, and is received cordially at the 
White House. 

The literary gent, however worthy, scales no such 
heights under our Kultur. Only one President since 
the birth of the Republic has ever welcomed men of 
letters at the White House, and that one, the sainted 
Roosevelt, judged them by their theological ortho- 
doxy and the hair upon their chests. A few colored 
poets were added to make the first pages; that was 
all. The literati thus wander about somewhat discon- 
solately among us, and tend to become morose and 
dull. If they enjoy the princely fees of the train-boy 
magazines, they are simply third-rate business men 
—successful, perhaps, but without the Larger Vision. 
If they happen to be genuine artists—and now and 
then it does happen—they are as lonely as life in- 
surance solicitors at a convention of Seventh Day 
Adventists. Such sorrows do not make for anything 
properly describable as Gemiitlichkeit. There is 
much more of it in the pants business. 
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&. Birth Pangs 


I mAvE just said that the typical American author, 
when he talks intelligibly at all, talks of money. I 
have said also that his aim in writing is not to rid 
himself of ideas that bulge and fever his skull, but to 
get that money in an easy way. Both statements, 
though true, need a certain qualification. Writing 
looks easier to the neophyte than any other job open 
to him, but once he settles down to its practice he 
finds that it is full of unanticipated pains. So he 
tends, as he grows older, to talk of those pains almost 
as much as he talks of their rewards in cash. Here, 
indeed, all the authors that I know agree, if they. 
agree on nothing else, and in their agreement they 
show the greatest heat and eloquence. And the beau- 
tiful ladies of the trade reénforce and ratify the 
plaint of the bucks. Writing, they all say, is the most 
dreadful chore ever inflicted upon human beings. It 
is not only exhausting mentally; it is also extremely 
fatiguing physically. The writer leaves his desk, his 
day’s work done, with his mind empty and the muscles 
of his back and neck full of a crippling stiffness. He 
has suffered horribly that the babies may be fed and 
beauty may not die. 

The worst of it is that he must always suffer alone. 
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If authors could work in large, well-ventilated fac- 
tories, like cigarmakers or garment-workers, with 
plenty of their mates about and a flow of lively pro- 
fessional gossip to entertain them, their labor would 
be immensely lighter. But it is essential to their craft 
that they perform its tedious and vexatious opera- 
tions a cappella, and so the horrors of loneliness 
are added to its other unpleasantnesses. An author 
at work is continuously and inescapably in the pres- 
ence of himself. There is nothing to divert and soothe 
him. So every time a vagrant regret or sorrow as- 
sails him, it has him instantly by the ear, and every 
time a wandering ache runs down his leg it shakes 
him like the bite of a tiger. I have yet to meet an 
author who was not a hypochondriac. Saving only 
physicians, who are always ill and in fear of death, 
the literati are perhaps the most lavish consumers of 
pills and philtres in this world, and the most willing 
customers of surgeons. I can scarcely think of one, 
known to me personally, who is not constantly dosing 
himself with medicines, or regularly resorting to the 
knife. At the head of the craft stand men who are 
even more celebrated as invalids than they are as 
authors. I know of one who—— 

But perhaps I had better avoid invading what, after 
all, may be private confidences, though they are cer- 
tainly not imparted in confidential tones. The point 
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is that an author, penned in a room during all his 
working hours with no company save his own, is 
bound to be more conscious than other men of the 
petty malaises that assail all of us. They tackle him, 
so to speak, in a vacuum; he can’t seek diversion from 
them without at the same time suffering diversion 
from his work. And what they leave of him is tortured 
and demoralized by wayward and uncomfortable 
thoughts. It must be obvious that other men, even 
among the intelligentsia, are not beset so cruelly. A 
judge on the bench, entertaining a ringing in the 
ears, can do his work almost as well as if he heard 
only the voluptuous rhetoric of the lawyers. A clergy- 
man, carrying on his degraded mummery, is not ap-_ 
preciably crippled by a sour stomach: what he says 
has been said before, and only scoundrels question it. 
And a surgeon, plying his exhilarating art and mys- 
tery, suffers no professional damage from the wild 
thought that the attending nurse is more sightly than 
his wife. But I defy anyone to write a competent son- 
net with a ringing in his ears, or to compose sound 
criticism with a sour stomach, or to do a plausible 
love scene with a head free of private amorous fan- 
cies. These things are sheer impossibilities. The poor 
literatus encounters them and their like every time 
he enters his work-room and unrolls his parchment. 
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(he moment the door bangs he begins a depressing, 
losing struggle with his body and his mind. 

Why then, do rational men and women engage in 
so barbarous and exhausting a vocation—for there 
are relatively intelligent and enlightened authors, re- 
member, just as there are relatively honest politi- 
cians, and even bishops. What keeps them from 
deserting it for trades that are less onerous, and, in 
the eyes of their fellow creatures, more respectable? 
The first, and perhaps the foremost reason I have al- 
ready exposed at length: the thing pays. But there is 
another, and it ought to be heard too. It lies, I believe, 
in the fact that an author, like any other so-called 
artist, is a man in whom the normal vanity of all 
men is so vastly exaggerated that he finds it a sheer 
impossibility to hold it in. His overpowering im- 
pulse is to gyrate before his fellow men, flapping his 
wings and emitting defiant yells. This being forbid- 
den by the police of all civilized countries, he takes it 
out by putting his yells on paper. Such is the thing 
called self-expression. 

In the confidences of the literati of course, it is 
always depicted as something much more mellow and 
virtuous. Either they argue that they are moved by 
a yearning to spread the enlightenment and save the 
world, or they allege that what steams them and 
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makes them leap is a passion for beauty. Both the- 
ories are quickly disposed of by an appeal to the 
facts. The stuff written by nine authors out of ten, 
it must be plain at a glance, has as little to do with 
spreading the enlightenment as the state papers of 
the late Dr. Warren Gamaliel Harding. And there is 
no more beauty in it, and no more sign of a feeling 
for beauty, than you will find in a hotel dining-room 
or a college yell. The impulse to create beauty, in- 
deed, is rather rare in literary men, and almost com- 
pletely absent from the younger ones. If it shows 
itself at all, it comes as a sort of after-thought. Far 
ahead of it comes the yearning to make money. And 
after the yearning to make money comes the yearning 
to make a noise. The impulse to create beauty lingers 
far behind; not infrequently there is a void where it 
ought to be. Authors, as a class, are extraordinarily 
insensitive to beauty, and the fact reveals itself in 
their customary (and often incredibly extensive) ig- 
norance of the other arts. I’d have a hard job nam- 
ing six American novelists who could be depended 
upon to recognize a fugue without prompting, or six 
poets who could give a rational account of the differ- 
ence between a Gothic cathedral and a Standard Oil 
filling-station. The thing goes even further. Most 
novelists, in my experience, know nothing of poetry, 
and very few poets have any feeling for the beauties 
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of prose. As for the dramatists, three-fourths of them 
are unaware that such things as prose and poetry 
exist at all. It pains me to set down such inconvenient 
and blushful facts. They will be seized upon, I dare- 
say, by the evangelists of Kiwanis, and employed to 
support the doctrine that authors are public enemies, 
and ought to be deported to Russia. I do not go so 
far. I simply say that many who pursue the literary 
life are less romantic and high-toned than they might 
be—that communion with them is anything but the 
thrilling thing that provincial club ladies fancy. If 
the fact ought to be concealed, then blame my bab- 
bling upon scientific passion. That passion, to-day, 
has me by the ear. . 
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PORTRAIT OF AN IMMORTAL 
SOUL 


Ovz pay IN SPRING, A DOZEN YEARS AGO, I RECEIVED 
a letter from a man somewhere beyond the Wabash 
announcing that he had lately completed a very pow- 
erful novel and hinting that my critical judgment 
upon it would give him great comfort. Such notifica- 
tions, at that time, reached me far too often to be 
agreeable, and so I sent him a form-response telling 
him that I was ill with pleurisy, had just been for- 
bidden by my oculist to use my eyes, and was about 
to become a father. The aim of this form-response 
was to shunt all that sort of trade off to other re- 
viewers, but for once it failed. That is to say, the un- 
known kept on writing to me, and finally offered to 
pay me an honorarium for my labor. This offer was 
so unusual that it quite demoralized me, and before I 
could recover I had received, cashed and dissipated a 
modest check, and was confronted by an accusing 
manuscript, perhaps four inches thick, but growing 
thicker every time I glanced at it. 

One night, tortured by conscience and by the in- 
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quiries and reminders arriving from the author by 
every post, I took up the sheets and settled down for 
a depressing hour or two of it. . . . No, I did not 
read all night. No, it was not a masterpiece. No, it 
has not made the far-off stranger famous. Let me 
tell the story quite honestly. I am, in fact, far too 
rapid a reader to waste a whole night on a novel; I 
had got through this one by midnight and was sound 
asleep at my usual time. And it was by no means a 
masterpiece; on the contrary, it was inchoate, clumsy, 
and, in part, artificial, insincere and preposterous. 
And to this day the author remains obscure. . . . 
But underneath all the amateurish writing, the striv- 
ing for effects that failed to come off, the absurd lit- 
erary self-consciousness, the recurrent falsity and 
banality—underneath all these stigmata of a neo- 
phyte’s book there was yet a capital story, unusual in 
content, naive in manner and enormously engrossing. 
What is more, the faults that it showed in execution 
were, most of them, not ineradicable. On page after 
page, as I read on, I saw chances to improve it—to 
get rid of its intermittent bathos, to hasten its action, 
to eliminate its spells of fine writing, to purge it of 
its imitations of all the bad novels ever written—in 
brief, to tighten it, organize it, and, as the painters 
say, tease it up. 

The result was that I spent the next morning writ- 
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ing the author a long letter of advice. It went to him 
with the manuscript, and for weeks I heard nothing 
from him. Then the manuscript returned, and I read 
it again. This time I had a genuine surprise. Not 
only had the unknown followed my suggestions with 
much intelligence; in addition, once set upon the 
right track, he had devised a great many excellent 
improvements of his own. In its new form, in fact, 
the thing was a very competent and even dexterous 
piece of writing, and after re-reading it from the 
first word to the last with even keener interest than 
before, I sent it to Mitchell Kennerley, then an active 
publisher, and asked him to look through it. Ken- 
nerley made an offer for it at once, and eight or 
nine months later it was published with his imprint. 
The author chose to conceal himself behind the nom 
de plume of Robert Steele; I myself gave the book 
the title of “One Man.” It came from the press— 
and straightway died the death. The only favorable 
review it received was mine in the Smart Set. No 
other reviewer paid any heed to it. No one gabbled 
about it. No one, so far as I could make out, even 
read it. The sale was small from the start, and quickly 
stopped altogether. . . . To this day the fact fills 
me with wonder. To this day I marvel that so 
dramatic, so penetrating and so curiously moving a 
story should have failed so overwhelmingly. . . . 
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For I have never been able to convince myself that 
I was wrong about it. On the contrary, I am more 
certain than ever, re-reading it after a dozen years, 
that I was right—that it was and is one of the most 
honest and absorbing human documents ever printed 
in America. I have called it, following the author, 
a novel. It is, in fact, nothing of the sort; it is auto- 
biography. More, it is autobiography unadorned and 
shameless, autobiography almost unbelievably cruel 
and betraying, autobiography that is as devoid of 
artistic sophistication as an operation for gall-stones. 
This so-called Steele is simply too stupid, too ingenu- 
ous, too moral to lie. He is the very reverse of an 
artist; he is a born and incurable Puritan—and in 
his alleged novel he draws the most faithful and mer- 
ciless picture of an American Puritan that has ever 
got upon paper. There is never the slightest effort 
at amelioration; he never evades the ghastly horror 
of it; he never tries to palm off himself as a good fel- 
low, a hero. Instead, he simply takes his stand in the 
center of the platform, where all the spotlights meet, 
and there calmly strips off his raiment of reticence— 
first his Sunday plug-hat, then his long-tailed coat, 
then his boiled shirt, then his shoes and socks, and 
finally his very B. V. D.’s. The closing scene shows 
the authentic Mensch-am-sich, the eternal blue-nose 
in-the nude, with every wart and pimple glittering 
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and every warped bone and flabby muscle telling its 
abhorrent tale. There stands the Puritan stripped of 
every artifice and concealment, like Thackeray’s 
Louis XIV. 

Searching my memory, I can drag up no recollec- 
tion of another such self-opener of secret chambers 
and skeletonic closets. Set beside this pious babbler, 
the late Giovanni Jacopo Casanova de Seingalt 
shrinks to the puny proportions of a mere barroom 
boaster, a smoking-car Don Juan, an Eighteenth 
Century stock company leading man. So, too, Ben- 
venuto Cellini: a fellow vastly entertaining, true 
enough, but after all, not so much a psychological 
historian as a liar, a yellow journalist. One always 
feels, in reading Benvenuto, that the man who is tell- 
ing the story is quite distinct from the man about 
whom it is being told. The fellow, indeed, was too 
noble an artist to do a mere portrait with fidelity ; he 
could not resist the temptation to repair a cauliflower 
ear here, to paint out a tell-tale scar there, to shine 
up the eyes a bit, to straighten the legs down below. — 
But this Steele—or whatever his name may be—never 
steps out of himself. He is never describing the gaudy 
one he would like to be, but always the commonplace, 
the weak, the emotional, the ignorant, the third-rate 
Christian male that he actually is. He deplores him- 
self, he distrusts himself, he plainly wishes heartily 
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that he was not himself, but he never makes the slight- 
est attempt to disguise and bedizen himself. Such 
as he is, cheap, mawkish, unesthetic, conscience- 
stricken, he depicts himself with fierce and unrelent- 
ing honesty. 

Superficially, the man that he sets before us seems 
‘to be a felonious fellow, for he confesses frankly to 
a long series of youthful larcenies, to a somewhat 
banal adventure in forgery (leading to a term in 
jail), to sundry petty deceits and breaches of trust, 
and to an almost endless chain of exploits in amour, 
most of them sordid and unrelieved by anything ap- 
proaching romance. But the inner truth about him, 
of course, is that he is really a moralist of the moral- 
ists—that his one fundamental and all-embracing 
virtue is what he himself regards as his viciousness 
that he is never genuinely human and likable save 
in those moments which lead swiftly to his most florid 
self-accusing. In brief, the history is that of a moral 
young man, the child of God-fearing parents, and 
its moral, if it has one, is that a strictly moral up- 
bringing injects poisons into the system that even 
the most steadfast morality cannot resist. It is, in a 
way, the old story of the preacher’s son turned sot 
and cut-throat. 

Here we see an apparently sound and normal young- 
ster converted into a sneak and rogue by the intoler- 
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able pressure of his father’s abominable Puritanism. 
And once a rogue, we see him make himself into a 
scoundrel by the very force of his horror of his 
roguery. Every step downward is helped from above. 
It is not until he resigns himself frankly to the fact 
of his incurable degradation, and so ceases to strug- 
gle against it, that he ever steps out of it. 

The external facts of the chronicle are simple 
enough. The son of a school teacher turned petty 
lawyer and politician, the hero is brought up under 
such barbaric rigors that he has already become a 
fluent and ingenious liar, in sheer self-protection, at 
the age of five or six. From lying he proceeds quite 
naturally to stealing: he lifts a few dollars from a 
neighbor, and then rifles a tin bank, and then takes 
to filching all sorts of small articles from the store- 
keepers of the vicinage. His harsh, stupid, Chris- 
tian father, getting wind of these peccadilloes, has at 
him in the manner of a mad bull, beating him, 
screaming at him, half killing him. The boy, for all 
the indecent cruelty of it, is convinced of the justice 
of it. He sees himself as one lost; he accepts the 
fact that he is a disgrace to his family ; in the end, he 
embraces the parental theory that there is something 
strange and sinister in his soul, that he couldn’t be 
good if he tried. Finally, filled with some vague no- 
tion of taking his abhorrent self out of sight, he runs 
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away from home. Brought back in the character of 
a felon, he runs away again. Soon he is a felon in 
fact. That is to say, he forges his father’s name to a 
sheaf of checks, and his father allows him to go to 
prison. 

This prison term gives the youngster a chance to 
think things out for himself, without the constant in- 
trusion of his father’s Presbyterian notions of right 
or wrong. The result is a measurably saner philoso- 
phy than that he absorbed at home, but there is still 
enough left of the old moral obsession to cripple him 
in all his thinking, and especially in his thinking 
about himself. His attitude toward women, for ex- 
ample, is constantly conditioned by puritanical mis- 
givings and superstitions. He can never view them 
innocently, joyously, unmorally, as a young fellow 
of twenty or twenty-one should, but is always op- 
pressed by Sunday-schoolish notions of his duty to 
them, and to society in general. On the one hand, he 
is appalled by his ready yielding to those hussies 
who have at him unofficially, and on the other hand 
he is filled with the idea that it would be immoral 
for him, an ex-convict, to go to the altar with a vir- 
gin. The result of these doubts is that he gives a good 
deal more earnest thought to the woman question 
than is good for him. The second result is that he 
proves an easy victim to the discarded mistress of his 
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employer. This worthy working girl craftily snares 
him and marries him—and then breaks down on their 
wedding night, unwomaned, so to speak, by the pa- 
thetic innocence of the ass, and confesses to a choice 
roll of her past doings, ending with the news that she 
is suffering from what the vice crusaders melliflu- 
ously denominate a social disease. 

Naturally enough, the blow almost kills the poor boy 
—he is still, in fact, scarcely out of his nonage— 
and the problems that grow out of the confession en- 
gage him for the better part of the next two years. 
Always he approaches them and wrestles with them 
morally; always his search is for the way that the 
copy-book maxims approve, not for the way that self- 
preservation demands. Even when a brilliant chance 
for revenge presents itself, and he is forced to em- 
brace it by the sheer magnetic pull of it, he does so 
hesitatingly, doubtingly, ashamedly. His whole at- 
titude to this affair, indeed, is that of an Early Chris- 
tian father. He hates himself for gathering rose- 
buds while he may; he hates the woman with a double 
hatred for strewing them so temptingly in his path. 
And in the end, like the moral and upright fellow that 
he is, he sells out the temptress for cash in hand, and 
salves his conscience by handing over the money to 
an orphan asylum. This after prayers for divine 
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guidance. A fact! Don’t miss the story of it in the 
book. You will go far before you get another such 
illuminating glimpse into a pure and righteous 
mind. 
So in episode after episode. One observes a con- 
stant oscillation between a pharisaical piety and a 
hoggish carnality. The praying brother of yesterday 
is the roisterer of to-day; the roisterer of to-day 
is the snuffling penitent and pledge-taker of to- 
morrow. Finally, he is pulled both ways at once and 
suffers the greatest of all his tortures. Again, of 
course, a woman is at the center of it—this time a 
stenographer. He has no delusions about her virtue 
—she admits herself, in fact, that it is extinct—but 
all the same he falls head over heels in love with her, 
and is filled with an inordinate yearning to marry 
her and settle down with her. Why not, indeed? She 
is pretty and a nice girl; she seems to reciprocate 
his affection ; she is naturally eager for the obliterat- 
ing gold band; she will undoubtedly make him an 
excellent wife. But he has forgotten his conscience 
_—and it rises up in revenge and floors him. What! 
Marry a girl with such a Past! Take a fancy woman 
to his bosom! Jealousy quickly comes to the aid of 
conscience. Will he be able to forget? Contemplat- 
_ing the damsel in the years to come, at breakfast, at 
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dinner, across the domestic hearth, in the cold, blue 
dawn, will he ever rid his mind of those abhorrent 
images, those phantasms of men? 

Here, at the very end, we come to the most engross- 
ing chapter in this extraordinary book. The duelist 
of sex, thrust through the gizzard at last, goes off to 
a lonely hunting camp to wrestle with his intolerable 
problem. He describes his vacillations faithfully, 
elaborately, cruelly. On the one side he sets his honest 
yearning, his desire to have done with light loves, 
the girl herself. On the other hand he ranges his 
moral qualms, his sneaking distrusts, the sinister 
shadows of those nameless ones, his morganatic 
brothers-in-law. The struggle within his soul is gi- 
gantic. He suffers as Prometheus suffered on the 
rock; his very vitals are devoured; he emerges bat- 
tered and exhausted. He decides, in the end, that 
he will marry the girl. She has wasted the shining 
dowry of her sex; she comes to him spotted and at 
second-hand; snickers will appear in the polyphony 
of the wedding music—but he will marry her never- 
theless. It will be a marriage unblessed by Holy 
Writ; it will be a flying in the face of Moses; luck 
and the archangels will be against it—but he will 
marry her all the same, Moses or no Moses. And so, 
with his face made bright by his first genuine revolt 
against the archaic, barbaric morality that has 
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dragged him down, and his heart pulsing to his first 
display of authentic, unpolluted charity, generosity 
and nobility, he takes his departure from us. May 
the fates favor him with their mercy! May the Lord 
God strain a point to lift him out of his purgatory 
at last! He has suffered all the agonies of belief. He 
has done abominable penance for the Westminster 
Catechism, and for the moral order of the world, and 
for all the despairing misery of back-street, black 
bombazine, Little Bethel goodness. He is Puritanism 
incarnate, and Puritanism become intolerable. .. . 

I daresay any second-hand bookseller will be able to 
find a copy of the book for you: “One Man,” by 
Robert Steele. There is some raciness in the detail of 
it. Perhaps, despite its public failure, it enjoys a 
measure of pizzicato esteem behind the door. The 
author, having achieved its colossal self-revelation, 
became intrigued by the notion that he was a literary 
man of sorts, and informed me that he was undertak- 
ing the story of the girl last-named—the spotted ex- 
virgin. But he apparently never finished it. No doubt 
he discovered, before he had gone very far, that the 
tale was intrinsically beyond him—that his fingers all 
turned into thumbs when he got beyond his own per- 
sonal history. Such a writer, once he has told the one 
big story, is done for. 
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TYPES OF MEN 
1. The Romantic 


‘Tuere Is A VARIETY OF MAN WHOSE EYE INEVITABLY 
exaggerates, whose ear inevitably hears more than the 
band plays, whose imagination inevitably doubles 
and triples the news brought in by his five senses. He 
is the enthusiast, the believer, the romantic. He is 
the sort of fellow who, if he were a bacteriologist, 
would report the streptoccocus pyogenes to be as 
large as a St. Bernard dog, as intelligent as Socrates, 
as beautiful as Beauvais Cathedral and as respect- 
able as a Yale professor. 


2. The Skeptic 


No MAN ever quite believes in any other man. One 

may believe in an idea absolutely, but not in a man. 

In the highest confidence there is always a flavor of 

doubt—a feeling, half instinctive and half logical, 
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that, after all, the scoundrel may have something 
up his sleeve. This doubt, it must be obvious, is al- 
ways more than justified, for no man is worthy of 
unlimited reliance—his treason, at best, only waits 
for sufficient temptation. The trouble with the world 
is not that men are too suspicious in this direction, 
but that they tend to be too confiding—that they still 
trust themselves too far to other men, even after bit- 
ter experience. Women, I believe, are measurably less 
sentimental, in this as in other things. No married 
woman ever trusts her husband absolutely, nor does 
she ever act as if she did trust him. Her utmost con- 
fidence is as wary as a bootlegger’s confidence that 
the Prohibition agent will stay bought. 


8. The Believer 


Faitu may be defined briefly as an illogical belief 
in the occurrence of the improbable. Or, psychoana- 
lyticaily, as a wish neurose. There is thus a flavor 
of the pathological in it; it goes beyond the normal 
intellectual process and passes into the murky domain 
of transcendental metaphysics. A man full of faith 
is simply one who has lost (or never had) the capac- 
ity for clear and realistic thought. He is not a mere 
ass: he is actually ill. Worse, he is incurable, for dis- 
appointment, being essentially an objective phenom- 
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enon, cannot permanently affect his subjective in- 
firmity. His faith takes on the virulence of a chronic 
infection. What he usually says, in substance, is this: 
“Let us trust in God, who has always fooled us in the 
past.” 


4. The Worker 


Att democratic theories, whether Socialistic or 
bourgeois, necessarily take in some concept of the 
dignity of labor. If the have-not were deprived of 
this delusion that his sufferings in the sweat-shop are 
somehow laudable and agreeable to God, there would 
be little left in his ego save a belly-ache. Neverthe- 
less, a delusion is a delusion, and this is one of the 
worst. It arises out of confusing the pride of work- 
manship of the artist with the dogged, painful docil- 
ity of the machine. The difference is important and 
enormous. If he got no reward whatever, the artist 
would go on working just the same; his actual re- 
ward, in fact, is often so little that he almost starves.. 
But suppose a garment-worker got nothing for his 
labor: would he go on working just the same? Can 
one imagine him submitting voluntarily to hardship 
and sore want that he might express his soul in 200 
more pairs of pantaloons? 
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5. The Physician 


Hycrenz is the corruption of medicine by morality. 
It is impossible to find a hygienist who does not de- 
base his theory of the healthful with a theory of the 
virtuous. The whole hygienic art, indeed, resolves 
itself into an ethical exhortation, and, in the sub- 
department of sex, into a puerile and bleated advo- 
cacy of asceticism. This brings it, at theend, into di- 
ametrical conflict with medicine proper. The aim of 
medicine is surely not to make men virtuous; it is to 
safeguard and rescue them from the consequences of 
their vices. The true physician does not preach re- 
pentance; he offers absolution. 


6. The Scientist 


Tue value the world sets upon motives is often 
grossly unjust and inaccurate. Consider, for ex- 
ample, two of them: mere insatiable curiosity and the 
desire to do good. The latter is put high above the 
former, and yet it is the former that moves some 
of the greatest men the human race has yet produced: 
the scientific investigators. What animates a great 
pathologist? Is it the desire to cure disease, to save 
life? Surely not, save perhaps as an afterthought. 
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He is too intelligent, deep down in his soul, to see 
anything praiseworthy in such a desire. He knows 
by life-long observation that his discoveries will do 
quite as much harm as good, that a thousand scoun- 
drels will profit to every honest man, that the folks 
who most deserve to be saved will probably be the 
last to be saved. No man of self-respect could de- 
vote himself to pathology on such terms. What actu- 
ally moves him is his unquenchable curiosity—his 
boundless, almost pathological thirst to penetrate 
the unknown, to uncover the secret, to find out what 
has not been found out before. His prototype is not 
the liberator releasing slaves, the good Samaritan 
lifting up the fallen, but the dog sniffing tremend- 
ously at an infinite series of rat-holes. And yet he is 
one of the greatest and noblest of men. And yet he 
stands in the very front rank of the race. 


7. The Business Man 


Ir 1s, after all, a sound instinct which puts busi- 
ness below the professions, and burdens the business 
man with a social inferiority that he can never quite 
shake off, even in America. The business man, in fact, 
acquiesces in this assumption if his inferiority, even 
when he protests against it. He is the only man who 
is forever apologizing for his occupation. He is the 
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only one who always seeks to make it appear, when he 
attains the object of his labors, #. ¢., the making of 
a great deal of money, that it was not the object of 
his labors. 


8. The King 


Prruars the most valuable asset that any man can 
have in this world is a naturally superior air, a talent 
for sniffishness and reserve. The generality of men 
are always greatly impressed by it, and accept it 
freely as a proof of genuine merit. One needs but dis- 
dain them to gain their respect. Their congenial 
stupidity and timorousness make them turn to any 
leader who offers, and the sign of leadership that they 
recognize most readily is that which shows itself 
in external manner. This is the true explanation of 
the survival of monarchism, which invariably lives 
through its perennial deaths. It is the popular the- 
ory, at least in America, that monarchism is a curse 
fastened upon the common people from above—that 
the monarch saddles it upon them without their con- 
sent and against their will. The theory is without 
support in the facts. Kings are created, not by kings, 
but by the people. They visualize one of the inerad- 
icable needs of all third-rate men, which means of 
nine men out of ten, and that is the need of something 
to venerate, to bow down to, to follow and obey. 
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The king business begins to grow precarious, not 
when kings reach out for greater powers, but when 
they begin to resign and renounce their powers. The 
czars of Russia were quite secure upon the throne so 
long as they ran Russia like a reformatory, but the 
moment they began to yield to liberal ideas, @. e., by 
emancipating the serfs and setting up constitutional- 
ism, their doom was sounded. The people saw this 
yielding as a sign of weakness; they began to sus- 
pect that the czars, after all, were not actually su- 
perior to other men. And so they turned to other and 
antagonistic leaders, all as cock-sure as the czars had 
once been, and in the course of time they were stimu- 
lated to rebellion. These leaders, or, at all events, the 
two or three most resolute and daring of them, then 
undertook to run the country in the precise way that 
in had been run in the palmy days of the monarchy. 
That is to say, they seized and exerted irresistible 
power and laid claim to infallible wisdom. History 
will date their downfall from the day they began to 
ease their pretensions. Once they confessed, even by 
implication, that they were merely human, the com- 
mon people began to turn against them. 


9. The Average Man 


Ir is often urged against the so-called scientific So- 
cialists, with their materialistic conception of history, 
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that they overlook certain spiritual qualities that are 
independent of wage scales and metabolism. These 
qualities, it is argued, color the aspirations and ac- 
tivities of civilized man quite as much as they are 
colored by his material condition, and so make it im- 
possible to consider him simply as an economic ma- 
chine. As examples, the anti-Marxians cite patri- 
otism, pity, the ssthetic sense and the yearning to 
know God. Unluckily, the examples are ill-chosen. 
- Millions of men are quite devoid of patriotism, pity, 
and the esthetic sense, and have no very active de- 
sire to know God. Why don’t the anti-Marxians cite 
a spiritual quality that is genuinely universal? There 
is one readily at hand. I allude to cowardice. It is, in 
one form or other, visible in every human being; it 
almost serves to mark off the human race from all the 
other higher animals. Cowardice, I believe, is at the 
bottom of the whole caste system, the foundation of 
every organized society, including the most demo- 
cratic. In order to escape going to war himself, the 
peasant was willing to give the warrior certain privi- 
leges—and out of those privileges has grown the 
whole structure of civilization. Go back still further. 
Property arose out of the fact that a few relatively 
courageous men were able to accumulate more posses- 
sions than whole hordes of cowardly men, and, what 
is more, to retain them after accumulating them. 
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10. The Truth-Seeker 


Ture man who boasts that he habitually tells the 
truth is simply a man with no respect for it. It is not 
a thing to be thrown about loosely, like small change; 
it is something to be cherished and hoarded, and dis- 
bursed only when absolutely necessary. The smallest 
atom of truth represents some man’s bitter toil and 
agony; for every ponderable chunk of it there is a 
brave truth-seeker’s grave upon some lonely ash- 
dump and a soul roasting in hell. 


11. The Pacifist 


NieETzscHe, in altermg Schopenhauer’s will-to-live 
to will-to-power, probably fell into a capital error. — 
The truth is that the thing the average man seeks in 

life is not primarily power, but peace; all his struggle 
is toward a condition of tranquillity and equilibrium ; 
what he always dreams of is a state in which he will 
have to do battle no longer. This dream plainly enters 
into his conception of Heaven; he thinks of himself, 
post mortem, browsing about the celestial meadows 
like a cow in a safe pasture. A few extraordinary 
men enjoy combat at all times, and all men are in- 
clined toward it at orgiastic moments, but the race 
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as a race craves peace, and man belongs among the 
more timorous, docile and unimaginative animals, 
along with the deer, the horse and the sheep. This 
_ craving for peace is vividly displayed in the age- 
long conflict of the sexes. Every normal woman wants 
to be married, for the plain reason that marriage 
offers her security. And every normal man avoids 
marriage as long as possible, for the equally plain 
reason that marriage invades and threatens his se- 
curity. 


12. The Relative 


Tue normal man’s antipathy to his relatives, par- 
ticularly of the second degree, is explained by psy- 
chologists in various tortured and improbable ways. 
The true explanation, I venture, is a good deal 
simpler. It lies in the plain fact that every man sees 
in his relatives, and especially in his cousins, a series 
of grotesque caricatures of himself. They exhibit his 
qualities in disconcerting augmentaticn or diminu- 
tion; they fill him with a disquieting feeling that 
this, perhaps, is the way he appears to the world 
and so they wound his amour propre and give him 
intense discomfort. To admire his relatives whole- 
heartedly a man must be lacking in the finer sort of 
self-respect. 
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18. The Friend 


One of the most mawkish of human delusions is the 
notion that friendship should be eternal, or, at all 
events, life-long, and that any act which puts a term 
to it is somehow discreditable. The fact is that a man 
of active and resilient mind outwears his friendships 
just as certainly as he outwears his love affairs, his 
politics and his epistemology. They become thread- 
bare, shabby, pumped-up, irritating, depressing. 
They convert themselves from living realities into 
moribund artificialities, and stand in sinister opposi- 
tion to freedom, self-respect and truth. It is as cor- 
rupting to preserve them after they have grown fly- 
blown and hollow as it is to keep up the forms of 
passion after passion itself is a corpse. Every act and 
attitude that they involve thus becomes an act of 
hypocrisy, an attitude of dishonesty. . . . A pru- 
dent man, remembering that life is short, gives an 
hour or two, now and then, to a critical examination 
of his friendships. He weighs them, edits them, tests 
the metal of them. A few he retains, perhaps with 
radical changes in their terms. But the majority he 
expunges from his minutes and tries to forget, as 
he tries to forget the cold and clammy loves of year 
before last. 
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14. The Martyr 


To pre for an idea: it is unquestionably noble. 
But how much nobler it would be if men died for ideas 
that were true! Searching history, I can find no such 
case. All the great martyrs of the books died for sheer 
nonsense—often for trivial matters of doctrine and 
ceremonial, too absurd to be stated in plain terms. 
But what of the countless thousands who have per- 
ished in the wars, fighting magnificently for their 
country? Well, show me one who knew precisely what 
the war he died in was about, and could put it into 
a simple and plausible proposition. 


15. The Cynic 


One of the most curious of human delusions lies 
in the theory that cynics are unhappy men—that 
cynicism makes for a general biliousness and malaise. 
It is a false deduction, I believe, from the obvious 
fact that cynics make other men unhappy. But they 
are themselves among the most comfortable and se- 
rene of mammals; perhaps only bishops, pet dogs 
and actors are happier. For what a cynic believes, 
though it may be too dreadful to be put into formal 
words, at least usually has the merit of being true— 
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and truth is ever a rock, hard and harsh, but solid 
under the feet. A cynic is chronically in the position 
of a wedding guest who has known the bride for nine 
years, and has had her confidence. He is a great deal 
less happy, theoretically, than the bridegroom. The 
bridegroom, beautifully barbered and arrayed, is 
about to launch into the honeymoon. But the cynic 
looks ahead two weeks, two months, two years. Such, 
to borrow a phrase from the late Dr. Eliot, are the 
durable satisfactions of life. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE 


Were 1s THE GRAVE-YARD OF DEAD GODS? WHAT 
lingering mourner waters their mounds? There was 
a day when Jupiter was the king of the gods, and 
any man who doubted his puissance was ipso facto a 
barbarian and an ignoramus. But where in all the 
world is there a man who worships Jupiter to-day? 
And what of Huitzilopochtli? In one year—and it is 
no more than five hundred years ago—50,000 youths 
and maidens were slain in sacrifice to him. To-day, 
if he is remembered at all, it is only by some vagrant 
savage in the depths of the Mexican forest. Huit- 
zilopochtli, like many other gods, had no human 
father ; his mother was a virtuous widow; he was born 
of an apparently innocent flirtation that she carried 
on with the sun. When he frowned, his father, the 
sun, stood still. When he roared with rage, earth- 
quakes engulfed whole cities. When he thirsted he 
was watered with 10,000 gallons of human blood. 
But to-day Huitzilopochtli is as magnificently for- 
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gotten as Allen G. Thurman. Once the peer of Allah, 
Buddha and Wotan, he is now the peer of General 
Coxey, Richmond P. Hobson, Nan Patterson, Alton 
B. Parker, Adelina Patti, General Weyler and Tom 
Sharkey. 

Speaking of Huitzilopochtli recalls his brother, Tez- 
catilpoca. Tezcatilpoca was almost as powerful: he 
consumed 25,000 virgins a year. Lead me to his 
tomb: I would weep, and hang a cowronne des perles. 
But who knows where it is? Or where the grave of 
Quetzalcoatl is? Or Tialoc? Or Chalchihuitlicue? Or 
Xiehtecutli? Or Centeotl, that sweet one? Or Tla- 
zolteotl, the goddess of love? Or Mictlan? Or Ixtlil- 
ton? Or Omacatl? Or Yacatcutli? Or Mixcoatl? Or 
Xipe? Or all the host of Tzitzimitles? Where are 
their bones? Where is the willow on which they hung 
their harps? In what forlorn and unheard-of hell do 
they await the resurrection morn? Who enjoys their 
residuary estates? Or that of Dis, whom Cesar found 
to be the chief god of the Celts? Or that of Tarves, 
the bull? Or that of Moccos, the pig? Or that of 
Epona, the mare? Or that of Mullo, the celestial 
jackass? There was a time when the Irish revered 
all these gods as violently as they now revere the 
Pope. But to-day even the drunkest Irishman laughs 
at them. 

But they have company in oblivion: the hell of dead 
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gods is as crowded as the Presbyterian hell for babies. 
Damona is there, and Esus, and Drunemeton, and 
Silvana, and Dervones, and Adsalluta, and Deva, 
and Belisama, and Axona, and Vintios, and Taranu- 
ous, and Sulis, and Cocidius, and Adsmerius, and 
Dumiatis, and Caletos, and Moccus, and Ollovidius, 
and Albiorix, and Leucitius, and Vitucadrus, and 
Ogmios, and Uxellimus, and Borvo, and Grannos, 
and Mogons. All mighty gods in their day, wor- 
shiped by millions, full of demands and impositions, 
able to bind and loose—all gods of the first class, not 
dilettanti. Men labored for generations to build vast 
temples to them—temples with stones as large as 
hay-wagons. The business of interpreting their 
whims occupied thousands of priests, wizards, arch- 
deacons, evangelists, haruspices, bishops, arch- 
bishops. To doubt them was to die, usually at the 
stake. Armies took to the field to defend them against 
infidels: villages were burned, women and children 
were butchered, cattle were driven off. Yet in the end 
they all withered and died, and to-day there is none 
so poor to do them reverence. Worse, the very tombs 
in which they lie are lost, and so even a respectful 
stranger is debarred from paying them the slightest 
and politest homage. 

What has become of Sutekh, once the high god of the 
whole Nile Valley? What has become of: 
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Resheph Baal 
Anath Astarte 
Ashtoreth Hadad 
El Addu 
Nergal Shalem 
Nebo Dagon 
Ninib Sharrab 
Melek Yau 
Ahijah Amon-Re 
Isis Osiris 
Ptah Sebek 
Anubis Molech? 


All these were once gods of the highest eminence. 
Many of them are mentioned with fear and trembling 
in the Old Testament. They ranked, five or six thou- 
sand years ago, with Jahveh himself; the worst of 
them stood far higher than Thor. Yet they have all 
gone down the chute, and with them the following: 


Bilé Gwydion 

Lér Manawyddan 
Arianrod Nuada Argetlam 
Morrigu Tagd 

Govannon Goibniu 

Gunfled Odin 

Sokk-mimi Llaw Gyffes 
Memetona Lleu 
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Dagda 
Kerridwen 
Pwyll 
Ogyrvan 
Dea Dia 
Ceros 
Vaticanus 
Edulia 
Adeona 
Tuno Lucina 
Saturn 
Furrina 
Vediovis 
Consus 
Cronos 
Enki 
Engurra 
Belus 
Dimmer 
Mu-ul-lil 
Ubargisi 
Ubilulu 
Gasan-lil 
U-dimmer-an-kia 
Enurestu 
U-sab-sib 
U-Mersi 
Tammuz 
Venus 
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Ogma 
Mider 
Rigantona 
Marzin 
Mars 
Jupiter 
Cunina 
Potina 
Statilinus 
Diana of Ephesus 
Robigus 
Pluto 

Ops 
Meditrina 
Vesta 
Tilmun 
Zer-panitu 
Merodach 
U-ki 
Dauke 
Gasan-abzu 
Elum 
U-Tin-dir ki 
Marduk 
Nin-lil-la 
Nin 
Persephone 
Istar 
Lagas 
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Bau U-urugal 
Mulu-hursang Sirtumu 

Anu Ea 

Beltis Nirig 

Nusku Nebo 

Ni-zu Samas 

Sahi Ma-banba-anna 
Aa En-Mersi 
Allatu Amurru 

Sin Assur 
AbilAddu Aku 

Apsu Beltu 

Dagan Dumu-zi-abzu 
Elali Kuski-banda 
Isum Kaawanu 

Mami Nin-azu 
Nin-man Lugal-Amarada 
Zaraqu Qarradu 
Suqamunu Ura-gala 
Zagaga Ueras 


You may think I spoof. That I invent the names. I 
do not. Ask the rector to lend you any good treatise 
on comparative religion: you will find them all listed. 
They were gods of the highest standing and dignity 
—gods of civilized peoples—worshipped and believed 
in by millions. All were theoretically omnipotent, om- 
niscient and immortal. And all are dead. 
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ON LIVING IN BALTIMORE 


SoME TIME AGO, WRITING IN AN EMINENT BALTIMORE 
newspaper upon the Baltimore of my boyhood, I per- 
mitted myself an eloquent passage upon its charm, 
and let fall the doctrine that nearly all of that charm 
had vanished. Mere rhetoric, I greatly fear. The old 
charm, in truth, still survives in the town, despite the 
frantic efforts of the boosters and boomers who, in 
late years, have replaced all its ancient cobblestones 
with asphalt, and bedizened it with Great White 
Ways and suburban boulevards, and surrounded it 
with stinking steel plants and oil refineries, and in- 
creased its population from 400,000 to 800,000. I am 
never more conscious of the fact than when I return 
to it from New York. Behind me lies the greatest 
city of the modern world, with more money in it than 
‘all Europe and more clowns and harlots than all 
Asia, and yet it has no more charm than a circus lot 
or a second-rate hotel. It can’t show a single genu- 
inely distinguished street. It hasn’t a single park 
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that is more lovely than a cemetery lot. It is without 
manner as it is without manners. Escaping from it 
to so ancient and solid a town as Baltimore is like 
coming out of a football crowd into quiet communion 
with a fair one who is also amiable, and has the gift 
of consolation for hard-beset and despairing men. 

I have confessed to rhetoric, but I surely do not in- 
dulge in it here. For twenty-five years I have resisted 
a constant temptation to move to New York, and I 
resist it more easily to-day than I did when it began. 
I am, perhaps, the most arduous commuter ever 
heard of, even in that Babylon of commuters. My of- 
fice is on Manhattan Island and has been there since 
1914; yet I live, vote and have my being in Balti- 
more, and go back there the instant my job allows. If 
my desk bangs at 3 p.m. I leap for the 3.25 train. 
Four long hours in the Pullman follow, but the first 
is the worst. My back, at all events, is toward New 
York! Behind lies a place fit only for the gross busi- 
ness of getting money; ahead is a place made for 
enjoying it. 

What makes New York so dreadful, I believe, is 
mainly the fact that the vast majority of its people 
have been forced to rid themselves of one of the old- 
est and most powerful of human instincts—the in- 
stinct to make a permanent home. Crowded, shoved 
about and exploited without mercy, they have lost the 
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feeling that any part of the earth belongs to them, 
and so they simply camp out like tramps, waiting for 
the constables to rush in and chase them away. I am 
not speaking here of the poor (God knows how they 
exist in New York at all!); I am speaking of the 
well-to-do, even of the rich. The very richest man, in 
New York, is never quite sure that the house he lives 
in now will be his next year—that he will be able to 
resist the constant pressure of business expansion and 
rising land values. I have known actual millionaires 
to be chased out of their homes in this way, and 
forced into apartments. In Baltimore too, the same 
pressure exists, to be sure, but it is not oppressive, for 
the householder can meet it by yielding to it half 
way. It may force him into the suburbs, even into the 
adjacent country, but he is still in direct contact with 
the city, sharing in its life, and wherever he lands 
he may make a stand. But on Manhattan Island he 
is quickly brought up by the rivers, and once he has 
crossed them he may as well move to Syracuse or 
Trenton. 

Nine times out of ten he tries to avoid crossing 
them. That is, he moves into meaner quarters on the 
island itself, and pays more for them. His house 
gives way to a flat—one offering perhaps half the 
room for his goods and chattels that his house of- 
fered. Next year he is in a smaller flat, and three- 
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fourths of his goods and chattels have vanished. A 
few years more, and he is in two or three rooms. 
Finally, he lands in an hotel. At this point he ceases 
to exist as the head of a house. His quarters are pre- 
cisely like the quarters of 50,000 other men. The 
front he presents to the world is simply an anony- 
mous door on a gloomy corridor. Inside, he lives like 
a sardine in a can. Such a habitation, it must be 
plain, cannot be called a home. A home is not a mere 
transient shelter: its essence lies in its permanence, 
in its capacity for accretion and solidification, in its 
quality of representing, in all its details, the person- 
alities of the people who live in. it. In the course of 
years it becomes a sort of museum of these people; 
they give it its indefinable air, separating it from all 
other homes, as one human face is separated from all 
others. It is at once a refuge from the world, a 
treasure-house, a castle, and the shrine of a whole 
hierarchy of peculiarly private and potent gods. 

This concept of the home cannot survive the mode of 
life that prevails in New York. I have seen it go 
to pieces under my eyes in the houses of my own 
friends. The intense crowding in the town, and the 
restlessness and unhappiness that go with it, make it 
almost impossible for anyone to accumulate the ma- 
terials of a home—the trivial, fortuitous and often 
grotesque things that gather around a family, as 
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glories and debts gather around a state. The New 
Yorker lacks the room to house them; he thus learns 
to live without them. In the end he is a stranger in 
the house he lives in. More and more, it tends to be 
no more than Job No. 16432b from this or that dec- 
orator’s studio. I know one New Yorker, a man of 
considerable means, who moves every three years. 
Every time he moves his wife sells the entire con- 
tents of the apartment she is leaving, and employs a 
decorator to outfit the new one. T’o me, at all events, 
such a mode of living would be unendurable. The 
charm of getting home, as I see it, is the charm of 
getting back to what is inextricably my own—to 
things familiar and long loved, to things that belong 
to me alone and none other. I have lived in one house 
in Baltimore for nearly forty-five years. It has 
changed in that time, as I have—but somehow it still 
remains the same. No conceivable decorator’s master- 
piece could give me the same ease. It is as much a part 
of me as my two hands. If I had to leave it I’d be as 
certainly crippled as if I lost a leg. 

I believe that this feeling for the hearth, for the 
immemorial lares and penates, is infinitely stronger 
in Baltimore than in New York—that it has better 
survived there, indeed, than in any other large city 
of America—and that its persistence accounts for 
the superior charm of the town. There are, of course, 
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thousands of Baltimoreans in flats—but I know of 
none to whom a flat seems more than a makeshift, a 
substitute, a necessary and temporary evil. They are 
all planning to get out, to find house-room in one of 
the new suburbs, to resume living in a home. What 
they see about them is too painfully not theirs. The 
New Yorker has simply lost that discontent. He is 
a vagabond. His notions of the agreeable become 
those of a vaudeville actor. He takes on the shallow- 
ness and unpleasantness of any other homeless man. 
He is highly sophisticated, and inordinately trashy. 
The fact no doubt explains the lack of charm that 
one finds in his town; the fact that the normal man 
of Baltimore is almost his exact antithesis explains 
the charm that is there. Human relations, in such a 
place, tend to assume a solid permanence. A man’s 
circle of friends becomes a sort of extension of his 
family circle. His contacts are with men and women 
who are rooted as he is. They are not moving all the 
time, and so they are not changing their friends all 
the time. Thus abiding relationships tend to be built 
up, and when fortune brings unexpected changes, 
they survive those changes. The men I know and 
esteem in Baltimore are, on the whole, men I have 
known and esteemed a long while; even those who 
have come into my ken relatively lately seem likely 
to last. But of the men I knew best when I first began 
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going to New York, twenty-five years ago, not one 
is a friend to-day. Of those I knew best ten years ago, 
not six are friends. The rest have got lost in the riot, 
and the friends of to-day, I sometimes fear, will get 
lost in the same way. 

In human relationships that are so casual there is 
seldom any satisfaction. It is our fellows who make 
life endurable to us, and give it a purpose and a 
meaning; if our contacts with them are light and 
frivolous there is something lacking, and it is some- 
thing of the very first importance. What I contend is 
that in Baltimore, under a slow-moving and cautious 
social organization, touched by the Southern sun, 
such contacts are more enduring than elsewhere, and 
that life in consequence is more agreeable. Of the 
external embellishments of life there is a plenty there 
—as great a supply, indeed, to any rational taste, as 
in New York itself. But there is also something much 
better: a tradition of sound and comfortable living. 
A Baltimorean is not merely John Doe, an isolated 
individual of Homo sapiens, exactly like every other 
John Doe. He is John Doe of a certain place—of 
Baltimore, of a definite house in Baltimore. It is not 
by accident that all the peoples of Europe, very early 
in their history, distinguished their best men by 
adding of this or that place to their names. 
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XV 
CATECHISM 


Q. if you FIND sO MUCH THAT IS UNWORTHY OF 
reverence in the United States, then why do you live 


here? 
A, Why do men go to zoos? 


SOLI DEO GLORIA! 
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